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Let that thought speak out to you from 
every whistle, every puff and ¢ chug, every 
hurryi ing beat of the drive wheels on every 


This year must be the year of decision. 


This year. all over the world, America fights. 
i J's 


Our factories and farms are producing the mate- train you hear from now on. 


rials to make that possible. 





Our ships, planes, guns, tanks, are taking swift shape “Jt is now estimated that the railroads are mov- 


in numbers to accomplish conclusive results. ing well over a million troops a month. This is 
, war movement, and must come first... Pleasure 
These things must now get there — get where J 

they’re needed, where they will be felt — get 
there swiftly, on time, without fail or falter. 


travelers crowding into passenger train seats 
may easily deprive a soldier or an essential 
traveler, who must board a train at the last 
: . . . minute, of necessary accommodations.” 
The railroads have a part in that job—a big f : 
Joseru B. EASTMAN, Director 
Office of Defense Transportation 


part. 
They accept it. 


ry . . 
They could do with more engines, more cars, 





more everything when materials can be spared 


for them. 


Until then and after, railroads and railroad 
men will continue to work as they never 
worked before to get the job done. 


A 


If, now and then, that means inconve- Ale 
niences to you as a traveler, we are 
sorry. We are trying to avoid that, 
too. 

But guns and the men who use 
them must come first. 

The guiding rule of our lives—and 
of yours— must be right of way for 
the U.S. A. 


Otssoctalion of 


AMERICAN ont ROADS 
Washington DB G 








lyon JANUARY 2, 1943 


Wet MIRACLE 





In less than 6 weeks after the above letter was written, the wheels 





of quantity production began to 
yp 
DAVCO PRODUCTS: SILICA GEL * PROTEK-SORB + PROTEK-SORB 


turn—] ustifying the confidence DESICCANT * SULPHURIC ACID » PHOSPHORIC ACID + SILICO- 


of those who entrusted a part in FLUORIDES + CASTOR OJL * ALUM * GRANULATED and POWDERED 
PHOSPHATES * TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES * MIXED FERTILIZERS 








this vital program to Davison. 





THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Orrices: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES * BALTIMORE, MD, «6 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. * ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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CHEMISTRY’S PROGRESS IS INDUSTRY’S PROGRESS 
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You can wisecrack about it all you want, but every newspaper office 


in the country knows the real answer—news from home. 


Here’s what Foster Hailey, one of our correspondents in the 
South Pacific, said about it in one of his dispatches recently: 

“Their questions reflect clearly the one thing most American soldiers, 
sailors and marines miss most as they fight the war out here in the once romantic 
South Seas—news from home. Mail is infrequent—oftentimes months late— 
and the home-town newspaper, whether New York City or Dickenson, N. D., 
is read and reread until it almost falls apart. The fellow who said 
there was nothing as dead as yesterday’s newspaper never had camped out 
in the back country during a war.” 

And when it comes to the kind of news the men want, 
note what a former colleague, a fellow who used to sell advertising space 
for one of our contemporaries, writes from Ireland, where the Army 
is now earnestly directing his persistence into other channels: 

“My fraternity has just notified me that I will receive the Sunday issue of 
The New York Times. I hope I do. But if I don’t, I’ll know that at least 
the Atlantic fish are getting educated as all get out.” 

Incidentally, this fellow’s fraternity, sensing how to help make a 
soldier happy, is sending subscriptions for The New York Times to over 125 


of its brothers in service all over the world. 


Che New York Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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“ ... We had no water when we went off and we had no food. There was no 
rain until the eighth night. We saw nothing in the way of searching planes or 
ships. The little boy in my boat had an issue Bible in the pocket of his jumper, 
and the second day out we organized prayer meetings in the evening and morning 
ond took turn about reading passages from the Bible, and frankly and humbly 
we prayed for our deliverance. Within an hour after one prayer meeting a sea 
gull came in and landed on my head.” Here was both immediate food and the 
bait for catching fish. Life was sustained. 


Whatever 1943 may bring, we have a weapon not possessed by our 
enemies... FAITH! It is stronger than tanks and planes and guns, and 
human venom. It is an invincible force, requiring no vast plants, no 
camps, no reserves of material armament. It needs no intricate fabri- 
cation . . . no stock-piles behind the lines. FAITH is within us... a 
God-given power, against which no peril of darkness may long prevail. 


From every quarter of the embattled globe, where we fight, come 
stories of this beautiful, spiritual Faith. A tough Corporal in a mortar 
pit on Guadalcanal, with his wounded around him, prayed for a solid 
hour when a relentless foe showered death around them. ‘There are 
no atheists in foxholes" has become a tradition. From North Africa 
comes the story that the top gunner of a United Nations bomber "was 
sitting on the floor reading his Bible." 


They hold it in their souls... these fighting men: "If history teaches FC QD) JR A y y | 3 


anything, it is that no nation is great and no nation is strong unless its 
people are imbued with FAITH. A righteous FAITH." 


1943 therefore sets up as its standard, on the Fighting Fronts and 
at home, this undefeatable weapon—Divine FAITH. 
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U. S. Public Approves 
Carrier Boy System 


Gallup Poll Shows Nine Out of 10 Adults 
Willing to Let Sons of Theirs Deliver 


Newspapers... See 


THE American public has a highly 

favorable attitude toward the carrier 
boy system now employed by the 
nation’s newspapers, an American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion poll, con- 
ducted by George Gallup, director, 
reveals. 

Nine out of every 10 adults polled 
by the Institute say they would be 
willing to let a son of theirs deliver 
papers, and see no reason why he 
should not start at the age of 14 if he 
wants to. 

Papers Lauded 

Because of the many years of dis- 
cussion between newspaper publishers 
and social workers over carrier boy 
problems, the Institute instructed ap- 
proximately 500 field reporters to talk 
to a representative cross-section of 
the population in all the 48 states, 
gathering their opinions on various 
aspects of the subject. 

“There is little difference between 
sections of the country or between 
people in high income levels and low 
income levels in respect to the favor- 
able attitude all have toward the 
present carrier system,” Mr. Gallup 
says, adding: 

“Taken together, the findings indi- 
cate that the newspapers have done 
an excellent job of building pub- 
lic acceptance of the carrier boy 
system. 

“Indirectly they reveal that the vast 
majority of the people of the country 
still believe in a work and sweat econ- 
omy.” 

System Approved 

The survey asked a series of ques- 
tions, the first of which follows: 

“If you had a son who wanted to 
deliver newspapers, would you per- 
mit him to do so?” 

Would permit him to deliver 


RRR. cp iccesueseersexeo™ 90% 
Would not permit .......... 7 
ees 3 


In the great majority of cases the 
interviewers found people approving 
the carrier boy system because they 
think it makes the boy “self-reliant 
and dependable.” 

Many people in the survey stressed 
the fact that the work gives a boy 
actual experience in business and 
teaches him the value of money. 
Others said they considered the job 
excellent training in how to approach 
people and get along with them, as 
well as providing the boy with money 
of his own. 

“A boy who has the stuff in him to 
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14 Proper Age to Begin 


get out and hustle when he’s young 
nearly always becomes successful in 
life,” commented one parent inter- 
viewed in the survey. 


The minority who believe news- 
paper delivery work is harmful to a 
boy say that the work is not always 
done in the best environment, that 
the boys lost too much sleep if they 
are on a morning paper route, that 
it is a physical strain to carry bun- 
dles, and that the work keeps them 
from their studies. 

To the average American family it 
apparently makes little difference 
whether the boy is as young as 14 
when he makes up his mind to go 
into business for himself, as a sum- 
mary of answers to the following ques- 
tion show: 

“If you had a boy 14 years old, who 
wanted to deliver papers, would you 
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permit him to do so, or do you think 
this is too young?” 
Would permit at 14 ... 90% 
Would not permit .... 7 
URESEEE nocccccesee 3 


Even the thought that their son 
might take a morning paper route and 
have to get up at six o’clock to start 
deliveries does not materially alter 
the average family’s attitude. 

“If he had to get up at six o’clock 
in the morning to deliver his news- 
papers, would you permit him to do 
so?” 


Oe Pen 79% 
Re rere Se neee es 14 
Undecided oc cccccvces 7 


It is interesting to note that mothers 
are more willing to let their sons get 
up at six to deliver papers than 
fathers are. Of all the mothers in- 
terviewed, 81% said “yes,” whereas 
among the fathers the vote is lower— 
717%. 

Mr. Gallup emphasizes that the In- 
stitute’s study deals with the attitude 
of adults toward the job of delivering 
newspapers. Since the survey did not 
include interviews with boys under 
21, results should not be taken as in- 
dicative of the attitude of boys toward 
accepting jobs delivering newspapers. 

Six thousand adults were inter- 
viewed by the Institute’s interviewing 
staff during the survey. 





Press Casualties 
In War: 10 Dead; 
33 Wounded, Hurt 


Recapitulation Shows 
8 Killed, 26 Injured 
Since Pearl Harbor 
By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


Recapitulation of Eprror & PusLisH- 
ER’S casualty list of American war 
correspondents at the end of 1942 
showed 10 killed, two missing and 33 
wounded or injured in line of duty 
since hostilities began in September, 
1939. Out of a total of 65 captured in 
action or interned in Axis territory, 23 
are still in custody. 

From 1939 until the Pearl Harbor 
attack, two U. S. war correspondents 
were killed and seven were wounded 
or hurt. When Eprror & PuBLIsHER’s 
casualty list was compiled for the 
third anniversary of the war, it in- 
cluded six more American press rep- 
resentatives who died in the perform- 
ance of their duty after Pearl Har- 
bor. Two more were killed in the 
Pacific, bringing the death toll since 
Pearl Harbor to eight and since 1939 
to 10. 

16 Hurt in Four Months 


The list of wounded or hurt since 
Dec. 7, 1941, stood at 10 in September, 
but it has more than doubled in the 
succeeding four months. Between the 
war’s third anniversary and the end 
of 1942 the names of 16 correspond- 
ents were added to this list, bringing 
the total since Pearl Harbor to 26 and 
since the march into Poland to 33. 


The twenty-sixth press casualty 
since America entered the war was 
William F. Boni, Associated Press 
correspondent, who wrote from an 
American evacuation hospital some- 
where in New Guinea Dec. 26 that he 
was thrown from a jeep and injured 
the day before Christmas. “Amid these 
men injured in air or ground battles,” 
said Boni, “I feel like a man sitting 
down in a streetcar with several ladies 
standing up. I’ve got fractures of two 
transverse processes (the lateral ex- 
tensions of the vertebrae)—something 
I’ve often wondered about when I 


wrote of football players who had it. 
I know now they keep the back 
muscles in place, and when they are 
fractured, movement is mighty pain- 
ful. I’ve also decided that being 
thrown out of a jeep is the wrong 
= find out about something like 
ag 


A bonus of $500 each was awarded 
to Jack Thompson, Robert Cromie 
and E. R. (“Al”) Noderer, Chicago 
Tribune war correspondents, by Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, Tribune pub- 
lisher, for outstanding work on the 
battle fronts, it was announced this 
week by J. L. Maloney, managing edi- 
tor. Thompson, as correspondent with 
the U. S. paratroops, made his first 
jump in North Africa. Cromie is with 
the Marines in the Solomons and 
Noderer is with General MacArthur’s 
troops in New Guinea. 


Black Bearded Santa 


Thompson, in a MBS broadcast this 
week from North Africa, described 
his recent trip in Tunisia. Telling 
of his trip back in a small French 
ear, driven by a French chauffeur, 
Thompson said: “All the time we who 
had been strafed before by enemy 
planes kept a sharp look up. Once I 
spotted three planes coming in low 
against the hills. We couldn’t tell if 
they were our transports or German 
JU 88s. We all bailed out quickly, 
found cover, and later cheered as the 
flat, black wing struts of the planes 
turned into the familiar army C-47 
(transport). .. . That was an unfor- 
gettable trip—a trip I'll be retracing 
in a few days to spend Christmas with 
the air transport. I have been in- 
formed that because of my fancy black 
beard I am to play Santa Claus.” 


DeWitt Mackenzie, war analyst for 
AP member papers, is on his way 
home after more than three months 
of traveling from England to India to 
cover the war first hand and interview 
military leaders. He spent Christmas 
in Bethlehem, realizing a dream he 
had cherished from his boyhood days 
spent in a Methodist parsonage in 
Vermont. In India, while Mackenzie 
was seeking an appointment this week 
with General Wavell, the British com- 
mander overheard him talking to an 
officer and immediately called him 
in and granted an interview. Macken- 
zie is expected back in New York 
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CALENDAR 
Jan. 8—Tennessee Press Assn., 


legislative work conference, 
Nashville. 
Jan. 11-15 — National Retail 


Dry Goods Assn., Wartime 
Conference, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. 

Jan. 15-16— Wyoming Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Chey- 
enne. 

Jan. 16—California Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn., business 
meeting, San Francisco. 

Jan. 18-19—New York and 
New England Assn. of News- 
paper Classified Advertising 
managers, annual regional meet- 
ing, Arlington Hotel, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Jan. 19-20—New York State 
Publishers Assn., 23rd annual 
convention, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jan. 21-22—Oklahoma Press 
Assn., midwinter meeting, 
Oklahoma City. 

Jan, 21-22—WNorth Carolina 
Press Assn., annual Press In- 
stitute, University of North 
Carolina and Duke University, 
Winston-Salem. 

Jan. 22-23 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., 
annual convention, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Jan. 22-23—Pacific Advertis- 
ing Assn., midwinter conference, 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Jan. 22-23—South Dakota 
Press Assn., annual convention, 
Sioux Falls. 

Jan. 22-24—American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, meeting, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 25-31—American Coun- 
cil on Public Relations, 3rd an- 
nual short course, New York 
City. 

Jan. 29-31—Carolina Adver- 
tising Executives Assn., busi- 
ness meeting, Cleveland Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. C 





about Jan. 15, after a brief stop at 
Chungking. 

From Guadalcanal comes the story 
of how Olen W. Clements, AP corre- 
spondent, one night heard a noise out- 
side his tent, pitched on the bank of 
a river across from territory held by 
the Japanese, and in the morning he 
remarked to the Marine major that 
he heard the sentries go by his tent 
at night. “Sentries?” replied the Ma- 
rine. “A Jap crept by and cut two 
throats in a tent behind you.” 


Father and Son Killed 
In Air Crashes 


William O. Hart, 57, co-publisher of 
the Orange (Cal.) Daily News and co- 
owner of the San Rafael (Cal.) Inde- 
pendent, was among the 17 persons 
killed in the wreckage of a Western 
Airlines transport plane which crashed 
in the Lake mountain country near 
Fairfield, Utah, 25 miles southeast of 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 15. The trans- 
port was bound for Los Angeles. Mr. 
Hart had gone to Salt Lake City to at- 
tend a board meeting of the Western 
Loan and Building Company, of which 
he was a director. Forty hours later, 
Mr, Hart’s son, Sgt. Wm. C. Hart, 27, 
was killed in a bomber crash while 
flying from Glider Training School at 
Lubbock, Tex., to his father’s funeral. 
Mr. Hart has been associated since 
1908 with Justus F,. Craemer when 
they bought the Orange paper. His 
son was business manager of the News 
when he enlisted last June. 
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News 


FOR JANUARY 2, 


1943 


Agency Executives Optimistic 
For 1943 Advertising Outlook 


Consensus Is That Advertisers Recognize 


WALLACE MEYER 


Executive Vice-President, Reincke- 
Ellis, Younggreen & Finn, Chicago 


THE need for informative advertising 

remains fully as great as in 1942; 
it may even be greater as more rules 
and regulations are changed and more 
confusion results. We believe the 
signed statements of responsible na- 
tional advertisers have helped to 
clarify many issues during 1942, and 
have thereby rendered a_ valuable 
social service. 

From our viewpoint, this use of na- 
tional advertising will be continued 
because it helps the advertiser by 
keeping his name alive, it helps the 
public by supplying dependable in- 
formation, and it helps the govern- 
ment by stimulating the personal 
effort put into war production and war 
conservation. 

The accounts handled by our agency 
are planning to continue their use of 
advertising along these lines in 1943. 


H. A. BATTEN 


President, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia 


THE problems of the past year have 

taught advertisers more about how 
to use advertising than years of 
speeches. I have always insisted that 
' advertising is a tool of management 
and not merely selling. Witness the 
marvelous scrap drive job by the 
newspapers of America in which ad- 
vertising played an important part. 
This larger concept has encouraged a 
larger as well as more intelligent use 
of advertising. As our problems dur- 
ing 1943 are likely to be greater than 
during 1942 I can see a large use of 
advertising. For years our clients 
have used advertising for this larger 
and fuller purpose; consequently, our 
own business is expected to be greater 
during the coming year. 


STURGES DORRANCE 


Chairman of the Board, Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, Inc., New York 


THERE have been times this year 
when we felt that Nostradamus 
himself could not have read the ad- 
vertising crystal for 1943, what with 
political and economic “Gremlins” at 
work on our whole system of free 
enterprise. But as we reach the end 
of the year we are more than ever 
confident of the future of advertising 
and are proud of the profession. We 
feel that “advertising,” and we com- 
pass advertisers, media and agencies, 
has lifted itself to a point of real re- 
spect of business and government, in 
fact, the country at large, for its in- 
telligent and constructive approach to 
wartime economic problems. Adver- 
tising, in our judgment, has been 
honest and unselfish in avoiding ad- 
vertising extravagances in making 
each advertisement actually serve. We 
believe that general advertising vol- 
ume in 1943 will hold pretty well to 
1/1942 levels with special emphasis on 
tshort notice flexibility that should 
‘particularly benefit newspapers and 
other spot media. Both in New York 
and Detroit divisions we are inclined 
to feel that the coming year will show 
us moderate increases in billings of 
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Necessity of Keeping Brands Alive . . . Long- 


Range Planning for Post-War Period Noted 





THE NATION’S leading advertising agency executives are 


optimistic in their outlook for national advertising 
A few confined their optimism to the first six month 


in 1943. 
\ of the 


year and hesitated to forecast after that because of declining 


inventories and further curtailment of consumer goods. 


Of 33 


replies to 50 telegrams to the largest agencies all but two felt 
their billings would be at least the same or better than 1942. 
Only two saw a decline in volume. Twelve felt appropriations 
would run about the same as 1942. Several additional execu- 
tives replied it is impossible to make a forecast and asked not 
to be quoted. The general impression gained from the survey 
is that advertisers are adopting a more long-range view of ad- 
vertising and seeking to protect goodwill and brand names in 
anticipation of the post-war period. Herewith are the opinions 


of 33 agency chiefs. 





present clients and a moderate show- 
ing of new business. 


H. K. McCANN 


President, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
New York 


BASED on estimates and plans ap- 

proved to date by our clients, it 
looks as though national advertising 
for 1943 would approximate volume 
of 1942. However, further curtail- 
ment of consumer merchandise during 
1943 may cause shrinkage of some 
appropriations. 

I might add that a number of our 
clients are starting to do post-war 
planning, having in mind the oppor- 
tunity that will be presented by 
world-wide markets practically bare 
of consumer merchandise, and also 
having in mind the obligation of busi- 
ness to provide employment for the 
millions of people now actually in the 
armed services or in war work. 


THOMAS L. L. RYAN 


President, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., 
New York 


NOT HAVING a crystal ball close to 

my hand I cannot say what the year 
of 1943 holds for advertising. I be- 
lieve for advertising of consumer 
merchandise the outlook product for 
product is slightly less than normal. 
As to advertising of products with a 
war tinge or slant, it’s just anybody’s 
guess. 


WM. H. HORSLEY 


President, Pacific National Advertising 
Agency, Seattle 


WE ARE looking forward to a total 

increase of our billing throughout 
the year among our own clients al- 
though individually some will be up 
and some will be down. Many of our 
clients are now definitely shaping their 
advertising and research work towards 
post-war planning. 


DON BELDING 


Executive Vice-President, Lord & 
Thomas, Los Angeles 


OUTLOOK for national advertising in 

1943 naturally devends on the out- 
look for individual national adver- 
tisers. If our own clients are a cri- 
terion, the outlook should be good. 
Although some clients have curtailed 
expenditures, others expect to spend 
considerably more in 1943 than in 


1942. Among these are advertisers 
with restricted consumer sales and ad- 
vertisers with no consumer sales for 
the duration. 

We fully expect that increased 
appropriations of the latter will more 
than offset decreased by the former 
by at least 7%. None of our clients 
has evidenced a desire to stop adver- 
tising. All recognize the importance 
not only of keeping brands alive but 
also of keeping in close touch with 
marketing conditions in order to be 
ready for peacetime readjustment. 


HAROLD CABOT 


President, Harold Cabot & Co., Inc., 
Boston 
IN OUR OPINION, the first six 
months of °43 will be as good if not 
better than 1942. This is based on 
contemplated budgets of our clients. 
We do not consider ourselves sufficient 
“crystal ball gazers” to hazard an 
opinion for the last six months of 
1943. It seems to be generally appre- 
ciated that shortages will be extremely 
serious and that civilians are going 
to feel this war in extreme. This 
means the retail business and all 
channels of distribution will be seri- 
ously affected. Steps taken in Wash- 
ington and the actual course of the 
war will, we believe, govern the pic- 
ture for the last six months. 


DAVID M. BOTSFORD 


“President, Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner, San Francisco 


THE OUTLOOK for national adver- 

tising by Pacific Coast companies 
for 1943 is fair. Development depends 
much on the vision shown by manu- 
facturers and industries, especially 
those in heavy goods lines, towards 
laying a foundation for the post-war 
period. 

The Pacific Coast will be much more 
independent of the rest of the United 
States after the war, with larger steel 
production and other tremendously 
expanded facilities. A vigorous sales 
policy should have its beginning now 
in building names and establishing the 
ability of certain organizations based 
upon war performance. Advertising 
can render a great service in this 
respect and we could not ask for a 
more constructive policy on the part 
of the government towards advertis- 
ing expenditures as deductible from 
present income. 

We know of several potential new 
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Pacific Coast national advertisers 
among heavy industries that will prob- 
ably make a start in 1943. 


LOU MAXON 


President, Maxon, Inc., Detroit 


OUR ADVERTISING outlook is ex- 

ceptionally good for the first six 
months. After that, however, I be- 
lieve business will be off somewhat 
due to obvious shortages of merchan- 
dise. The advertising business in gen- 
eral should be more solid than in the 
past year as most industry has 
reached an understandable base and 
method of carrying their story to the 
public during war time. 


EVERETT W. HOYT 


President, Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc.. 
New York 


PRESENT outlook for 1943 is much 

better than anticipated. Clients who 
have placed orders for the year have 
in some cases made substantial in- 
creases in appropriation. Others fac- 
ing shortages are ordering on a 
month-to-month basis but at about 
the same rate as last year. Some who 
stopped advertising during the first 
six months of 1942 arg not inclined to 
resume which will make a bad com- 
parison for the first six months of this 
year with last, I am optimistic at 
a for the first six months of 


F. R. FELAND 


Treasurer, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., New York 


OUR preliminary estimates indicate 

that the appropriations for national 
advertising of nearly all the adver- 
tisers we serve will in 1943 equal or 
exceed 1942. 


J. M. MATHES 
President. J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York 


A NOTABLE characteristic of adver- 
tising today is the increased tempo 
of the business. In former years long- 
range programs could be worked out, 
but today changing conditions are re- 
flected in the curtailment of some 
programs and the expansion of others 
—often without much advance notice. 
In view of this I hesitate to predict 
what the over-all picture for 1943 
may be, though I am sure we can 
look forward to a year of activity. 


JOHN P. ROCHE 


President, Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago 


MOST of our clients are planning to 

continue their advertising activities 
for 1943 on the basis of maintaining 
their established commercial reputa- 
tion. This means largely, advertising 
of informative and sustaining charac- 
ter except for several manufacturers 
whose business does not conflict with 
the war effort and who, accordingly, 
can do direct selling in their advertis- 
ing. 

While the long-range point of view 
is being taken by all our clients, it is 
impossible, naturally, for any of them 
to foresee future government de- 
mands upon them or to know defi- 
nitely just how extensively they will 
be allowed to invest in advertising as 
business insurance. For these rea- 
sons, our advertising schedules as a 
whole are less definite than in normal 
pre-war years. 


DAN B. MINER 


President, Dan B. Miner Company, 
Los Angeles 


WE CONSIDER the outlook for ad- 

vertising for 1943 sound and promis- 
ing. Our billings for most of our 
accounts and all media will exceed 
those for 1942, on present commit- 
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ments. Our appropriations for news- 
papers during the past year were 
greater than for the year previous, 
and will show a further substantial 
increase for the year ahead. 

The coming year’s copy will be 
essentially consumer copy, this agency 
serving advertisers engaged in the 
production of staples for everyday 
public consumption, and which, as 
yet, have not been seriously affected 
by wartime curtailment. Copy themes, 
therefore, will not be confined strictly 
to “institutional” or “goodwill,” but 
will have to do with the advertising 
of commodities themselves. 

While it may be difficult to forecast 
advertising’s precise barometrical 
chart for the coming year, it is safe to 
say that advertising will go march- 
ing on, as always. Business without- 
advertising would be like an auto- 
mobile without gas, food without vita- 
mins, or a city without light. More 
than ever, at this fighting period, ad- 
vertising must roll up its sleeves. This 
is no time for it to play with pretty 
words; it must work with ideas— sell- 
ing ideas. As contrasted with the last 
war period, advertising must not be 
indulged in for its own sake, but must 
be scientifically applied in the inter- 
ests of sound business and helpful 
service. 


THOMAS D’A BROPHY 


President, Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York 


WE ARE optimistic about the outlook 

for national advertising in 1943. 
Changes made necessary by wartime 
conditions will continue but we are 
hopeful that these adjustments will not 
seriously impair soundly planned ad- 
vertising which is in the public in- 
terest. ° 


K. M. FROST 


President, Harry M. Frost Co., Inc. 
Boston 


AS FAR as we are concerned all indi- 

cations point to a slacking off in 
volume. Our clients indicate they will 
continue to keep their names and 
products before the public with re- 
duced schedules. In nine out of ten 
cases this reduction is due to lack of 
materials for producing their prod- 
ucts. In no case is it a matter of not 
being able to secure an adequate sales 
volume. 

The exceptions, those who are in a 
favorable position to secure materials, 
are planning some expansions. 


EMIL BRISACHER 


President, Brisacher Davis and Staff, 
San Francisco 


PRESENT indications point to the 

continuance by all of our major 
clients of a full advertising tempo. 
Since the current year was the largest 
billing in our history this means that 
all clients are continuing on an ex- 
panded basis. However appropriations 
are all on flexible short term commit- 
ments due to war uncertainties and 
fear of priorities. 


J. SHERWOOD SMITH 
President, Calkins & Holden, New York 


SO FAR, all of our accounts have 

indicated their intentions to con- 
tinue their advertising program for 
1943 on substantially the same basis 
as 1942. 

We believed that where priorities 
have not interferred to the point of 
taking merchandise off the market 
most American businesses appreciate 
that regardless of the production 
available, advertising should be used 
to maintain proper dealer relation- 


ships and for its accumulative bene- 
fits in the post-war period. 


A. WALTER SEILER 


President, Cramer Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee 


OUTLOOK for national advertising 

is appreciably improved. Accounts 
handled by our agency will expand 
in 1943. We know of no curtailment 
on the part of any client. 


COURTLAND N. SMITH 
Alley and Richards Co., New York 


WITH FEW exceptions our 44 ac- 

counts plan the same appropriations 
for 1943 as 1942. The exceptions are 
those accounts where shortage of con- 
sumer products due to war needs or 
war production make _ curtailment 
necessary and sensible. 


RICHARD G. HUMPHREY 


President, H. B. Humphrey Co., Boston 


OF OUR old accounts, we expect 50% 
to spend more, 50% to spend less. 
The total of all old accounts will be 
off some. 
We expect new business, now in the 
house, to make our total 1943 billing 
greater, unless—. 


FREEMAN KEYES 


President, Russel M. Seeds Company, 
Chicago 


OUR agency billing has increased 

rather than decreased during the 
present year. Our fear has been for 
what we might lose rather than actual 
losses. 


At the present time each and every 
one of our clients is planning to spend 
about the same amount in 1943 as in 
1942. We do not look for any substan- 
tial increases, while on the other hand 
it looks as though the ingenuity of our 
American manufacturers is capable of 
overcoming momentary handicaps. 

For some time we have been oper- 
ating on a month-to-month basis, with 
a flexible schedule, easily expanded 
or curtailed as necessity demands. 
Undoubtedly we will follow this same 
procedure during the coming year. 

All in all we do not believe that the 
business outlook is really as dark as 
some people prefer to paint it. Our 
clients are all fortunate in having 
strong management. We are confident 
they will continue meeting all ob- 
stacles and consequently look forward 
to a successful year ahead. 


GEORGE KETCHUM 


President, Ketchum, McLeod & Grove, 
Pittsburgh 


MOST of our accounts are continu- 

ing on present basis or moderately 
increasing for next year. The only 
reductions are in strictly consumer 
accounts where merchandise is largely 
or totally lacking. Even some of these 
are maintaining budgets pretty well. 
Many situations, of course, are sub- 
ject to change but the present out- 
look is as above. 


GLENN H. CAMPBELL 


President, Campbell-Sanford 
Advertising Co., Cleveland 


THE OUTLOOK for advertising in 

our particular field is very good. Of 
course our activities are largely foods 
and feeds, supplies, dry dog food, fer- 
tilizers, and various items which have 
much to do with the feeding of 
people, either directly or indirectly. 
In this field, we find ourselves very 
busy. 

We have had our share of personnel 
troubles, due to war conditions, but 
that is coming to everyone and we 
have weathered through in good 
shape. 

It would seem to us that the 
prospects in our field for advertising 
volume next year are for an increase 
rather than a decrease. 


H. H. KYNETT 
The Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia 


I WOULD say that the outlook is 

good for steady maintenance of 
effort on the part of all our clients. 
Consumer goods accounts, of course, 
are subject to various restrictions and 
shortages; industrial accounts are 
steady. We do not anticipate heavy 
increases in advertising; curtailments 
are as hard to predict as the extrane- 
ous conditions governing them. 


EDWIN P. GERTH 


Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco 


ADVERTISING that serves a useful 

purpose both for the advertiser and 
the Common Cause will not only con- 
tinue during 1943 but expand as the 
outlook brightens. The flood of “war 
baby” advertising (peace-time non- 
advertisers) current today will soon 
run its course as its lack of purpose 
becomes more apparent to public and 
advertiser alike. In general, we have 
built the groundwork in 1942 for car- 
rying on the kind of advertising that 
can justify itself under present con- 
ditions, and expand when peace 
comes. Present indications are for 
increased budgets in 1943 for practic- 
ally all our clients whose advertising 
has survived the first year of the war. 


M. T. NEWMAN 


President, Associated Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Jacksonville 


CAN FORESEE no further curtail- 

ment in volume of advertising that 
should not be more or less offset by 
new accounts and expansion of pres- 
ent budgets to meet conditions im- 
posed by the war effort. Indications 
are that accounts handled by our 
agency will continue on present basis, 
with possibility of expansion. 


CHAS. H. EYLES 
President, The Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia 
NATIONAL advertising made a far 

better showing this year than was 
generally expected following Pearl 
Harbor. I believe the same will hold 





DAILY ADDS WAR CLAUSE TO AD CONTRACTS 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT notifying advertisers and advertising agencies that 

future contracts will be subject to war changes or regulations without 
notice has been sent out by the Toronto Star. Signed by William Wallace, 
advertising manager, the Star notice said: “Due to war conditions on all 
contracts accepted after this date (Dec. 21) the following clause will be added 
to the 60-day cancellation clause, which has been stamped on all contracts 
heretofore: ‘Furthermore, should publication of this paper be restricted or 
curtailed in any way due to war conditions, the rate quoted herein and the 
amount of space contracted for, as well as the size, location or volume of 
advertisements, shall all be subject to revision or regulation by the pub- 


lisher at any time without notice.’ 


true in 1943. American business at 
war has found that informative adver- 
tising is effective (and a sound invest- 
ment) for keeping in touch with the 
American people. Many new cam- 
paigns have resulted, both individual 
and group, to further the war effort 
as well as holding and building busi- 
ness goodwill. Advertisers and adver- 
tising men are successfully meeting 
the challenge of war problems. 


: 
: 


GUERNSEY VAN RIPER W 
President, Sidener and Van Riper, Inc, _ 
Indianapolis t) th 
ALL OF OUR clients plan to do a 4g 
much or more advertising in 1943 as fe 
compared with 1942, They feel good y, 
about the outlook and through adver- pe 
tising intend to safeguard their names, 
and distribution. In addition we are pr 


helping make plans for three substan- 
tial corporations that have never ad- jt 
vertised previously in a national mar- 


tai 

ket. We know of several others who ag 
are making similar plans. It would | yj. 
seem that substantial and foresighted by 
manufacturers are thinking on the | ¢, 
side of advertising in 1943. 7 
us 

MAURICE H. NEEDHAM as 
President, Needham, Louis and _ tic 
Brorby, Inc., Chicago of 


NO PROPHECIES for 1943 but at thi | 
time six out of our fourteen client | | 
have increased their schedules fo | 
1943 over 1942. The other eight hav: | po 
set up schedules on the same basi } vi 
as this year. All programs are okay } pa 
subject to change to meet war re | yéi 


quirements. ex 
is 

EDWARD J. CHURCHILL ' _ 
President, Donahue & Coe, Inc., © gir 
New York the 

THE CONSENSUS among our execu eX 
tives seems to be that nationa | me 
advertising expenditures of our client | pri 
for 1943 will remain substantially a } be! 
1942 levels. abl 
The media outlook, of course, {| pal 
cloudy because of the prospectiv / ne’ 
paper curtailment situation. To whi | cla 


extent this will affect our clients’ ad § 
vertising plans cannot, for obviou | cov 
reasons, be foreseen at this time. lie 
. the 

tio1 

HELP WANTED THIRD , 
The London office of the J. Walte | the 
Thompson Company reports that ad | the 
vertising to the British public to fi 25 
vacancies existing in war services hi | ma 
moved up to third rank in the list ¢ | res 
British governmental advertising ex | nev 
penses for the first nine months ¢| tific 
1942, An accounting of expenditure} or | 
for war service vacancies’ advertisinj T 
shows that it amounted to £112,159 lati 


Remaining in first and second plac# Was 
respectively are the National Saving§ Pra 
Committee, with expenses of £385,6' | Cor 
and Ministry of Food £319,023. new 
. vid 

JOINS AD BUREAU jd 
Gilbert Victor, for the past s! T 


years promotion manager of Printer’ pap 
Ink, next week will join the staff \) mer 
the research and promotion depar } wij] 
ment of the Bureau of Advertisin} tion 
ANPA. Mr. Victor takes over t!} pre: 
post held at the bureau by Chark? Deg 
P. Hammond, who has resigned to jo} new 
NBC’s promotion department. Tl 


bad pape 
SHARE-A-RIDE” ADS 
The San Antonio Express-Evenit ‘len 
Pape 

, mitt 
seler 


News classified department has i 
augurated a new classification—Shar 
a-Ride—in which, since gasoline r 
tioning, car owners advertise spa t 

space and would-be riders seek spat i 
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1943 


WPB Order Based on 41 Tonnage; 
Small Papers Not Restricted 


Use of Print Paper in First ‘43 Quarter 
Cut to Amount Used in Same ‘4] Period... 
Papers Using Under 100 Tons Exempt 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30.—The War 

Production Board order restricting 
the use of print paper by newspapers 
and magazines for the first quarter of 
1943 will be announced at a press con- 
ference at 11 o’clock tomorrow, and 
will be effective Jan. 1. While the 
exact text of the order was not 
available when E. & P. went to 
press (a day early because of the New 
Year holiday), it was anticipated that 
it would follow in all but minor de- 
tails the draft suggested three weeks 
ago by the Newspaper Industry Ad- 
visory Committee for newspapers and 
by the Magazine Industry Advisory 
Committee for magazines. 

Newspapers will be permitted to 
use as many tons of paper per quarter 
as they used for their net paid circula- 
tion during the corresponding period 
of 1941. 

Small Dailies, Weeklies Benefit 

Small newspapers, however, will 
receive greater leeway than the pro- 
posal of the Newspaper Industry Ad- 
visory Comrftittee provided. News- 
papers using less than 100 tons a 
year, or 25 tons per quarter, will be 
exempt from any reduction. This, it 
is calculated, will apply to all news- 
papers of eight or more pages daily 
and having up to 5,000 daily net paid 
A further exemption to 
these newspapers permits them to 
exclude from their quarterly allot- 
ment of 25 tons any paper used to 
print copies for distribution to mem- 
bers of the armed forces—a consider- 
able item for many small town news- 
papers. It is believed that all weekly 
newspapers will also fall into this 
classification. 

Shopping news publications are not 
covered by this order, but it is be- 
lieved that they will be regulated by 
the order restricting paper consump- 
tion by commercial printers. 

Magazines will be ordered to cut 
their print paper use by 10% under 


at ad | their 1942 tonnage, with exemption of 
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25 tons per quarter granted to small 
magazines. Exempt from the 10% 
restriction also will be religious, be- 
nevolent, fraternal, labor, and scien- 
tific publications of 8 pages per issue 
or less. 

The decision to make a special regu- 
lation affecting small city newspapers 
was reached when it was found im- 
practicable to apply the Advisory 
Committee’s formula across the whole 
newspaper field. That formula pro- 
vided that the first 25 tons per quar- 
ter used by all newspapers should be 
exempt from restriction. 

The “task committee” of the News- 
paper Advisory Committee had recom- 
mended the formula that the order 


depar / will finally embody, despite the objec- 
ertisin} tions of small city publishers, ex- 


ver tl 


pressed at the committee’s meeting 


Charl} Dec. 10 to classification apart from 
1 to j0) newspapers as a whole. 


The exemption of tonnage used for 
papers to the armed forces was also a 
development after the committee’s 
original recommendations. Investiga- 
tion proved that many small city 
papers, as a patriotic gesture, had com- 
mitted themselves at the outset of 
selective service to send the home 
town paper to all local men in the 
Army and Navy and that with the 


acceleration of inductions and enlist- 
ments the burden has proven much 
greater than originally anticipated. 

The Advisory Committee therefore 
recommended to the board that these 
newspapers be permitted to continue 
sending the papers, and that all ton- 
nage used for that purpose be outside 
of the 25 tons per quarter allowance. 

The order will cover all grades of 
print paper used for newspapers and 
magazines, as recommended by the 
Advisory Committee. 

Washington authorities who have 
followed closely the work of the 
Newspaper Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee commend the leadership and 
the desire to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment that has marked its career. 
It has done a thorough and candid 
job in educating its constituency on 
the necessity of immediate economy 
measures for the conservation of 
print paper, and it has also kept the 
WPB informed on the technicalities 
of newspaper publication. The result, 
a prompt acceptance by the WPB of 
the majority of the committee’s pro- 
gram is regarded here as a tribute to 
effective leadership. 

Committee's Text 


The text of the committee’s recom- 
mendations, as they appeared in Epr- 
tor & Pustisner for Dec. 12, follows: 

1. The Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee adopted and submitted to the 
War Production Board the following 
formula which can be used as a basis 
for further study of the problems: 

“The war requirements of the United 
States have created shortages of man- 
power, electric power and transporta- 
tion affecting the supply of print paper 
and other critical materials required 
in the production of newspapers. Not- 
withstanding the essential character 
of the public services rendered by 
newspapers, especially in time of war. 
and with full appreciation of their 
fundamental responsibility in a demo- 
cratic community, it is considered 
necessary to reduce their consumption 
of critical materials. 

“In order that such reduction may 
be equitably applied, the following 
order governing the use of print paper 
by newspapers is deemed necessary 


and appropriate in the public interest: 

“Each individual newspaper (daily, 
seven-day or non-daily) may consume 
print papers in each quarter commenc- 
ing Jan. 1, 1943, in an amount based 
upon the total tonnage’ required to 
produce its ‘net paid’ circulation for 
ana quarter of the year 

“Inevitable loss in usable tonnage 
including wrappers, damage in transit, 
spoiled copies in printing, ete. in a 
total amount of 3% shall be allowed 
over and above the ‘net paid’ base 
tonnage. 

“In order to reconcile the 1941 base 
to substantial circulation increases, 
the director has authority to make 
adjustments to the said base. 


“Should reduction from the afore- 
said base be necessary in the public 
interest, they shall be applied by the 
director general for operations. War 
Production Board, percentage-wise to 
the case as determined in Section 1. 

“Print paper shall mean any grade 
of paper used. The tonnage used in 
all ready print pages or supplements, 
including those printed or prepared 
by other than the distributing news- 
paper, shall be figured as part of the 
distributing newspaper’s consumption 
in both the 1941 base periods and the 
corresponding quarters of 1943. 

“Print paper as defined by this 
order shall be that used for the publi- 
cation of said newspaper. All loans of 
print paper shall, within the period of 
30 days, be reported to the director.” 


After a discussion of this formula, 
it was also recommended by the com- 
mittee that this formula for possible 
restrictions, if adopted, not be ap- 
plicable to the first 25 tons of print 
paper bought by any paper during a 
quarter, after the paper had complied 
with the provisions relating to the 
1941 level. This would have the effect 
of not restricting consumption by small 
papers which, on the whole, use a 
relatively small amount of the total 
print paper supply. 

It was also pointed out that the 
formula, if adopted, would affect 
American newspapers in varying de- 
grees, so that it is impossible to give 
any flat percentage to which over-all 





MORGENTHAU THANKS AD COUNCIL FOR AID 
IN A TELEGRAM to the Advertising Council in New York Dec. 30, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, thanked that organization 


for its generous assistance in the war financing campaigns. 


Mr. Morgen- 


thau stated: “May I take this opportunity of thanking the Council for the 
truly wonderful help you have been giving the Treasury in our war financing 


campaigns. 


The Council’s advice and assistance contributed a great deal to 


the success of the December Victory Loan which went over the top by more 
than three billion dollars and also to the growing sales of Series E War 
Bonds which are reaching record-breaking volume this month. Your work 
has not only been competent in every way, but I appreciate especially the 


willingness with which your help has been given at all times. 


It has made 


my task here much easier and the same is true, I know, of other government 


departments.” 


ARMY, NAVY LIFT BAN ON FULL CASUALTY LISTS 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29—The War and Navy Departments today relaxed 


rules on publication of military 


casualties and advised editors that 


national roundups will be permitted henceforth. The rule from the begin- 
ning has been that newspapers must confine their published lists to the names 
of casuals whose legal addresses are within the circulation zones of the news- 


paper. 


Today’s action, first taken by the War Department and subscribed 


to later in the day by the Navy, permits use of local, state or national listings 


within the discretion of the editors. 
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print paper consumption would be 
cut. 

2. The Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee adopted a resolution along the 
following lines: 

“Your committee unanimously rec- 
ommends to all newspapers that, for 
the purpose of meeting the shortage 
and possibly forestalling the develop- 
ment of further shortages, all pos- 
sible economies in the use of print 
paper and other critical materials con- 
sistent with the least possible impair- 
ment of their public service be imme- 
diately instituted.” 

The Newspaper Industry Advisory 
Committee, appointed Oct. 27 by Don- 
ald Nelson to serve the War Produc- 
tion Board as a channel for discussion 
of the wartime problems of the Amer- 
ican newspapers, is as follows: E. F. 
Abels, publisher, Lawrence (Kan.) 
Outlook; E. M. Anderson, Brevard 
(N. C.) Transylvania Times; O. G. 
Andrews, general manager, New Lon- 
don (Conn.) Day; Norman Chandler, 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times; Earle D. 
Baker, Washington (D. C.) News; 
Robert Choate, publisher, Boston Her- 
ald Traveller; Howard Davis, busi- 
ness manager, New York Herald Trib- 
une; Walter M. Dear, co-publisher, 
Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey Journal; C. 
R. Doyle, managing editor, Boston 
Post; F. M. Flynn, business manager, 
New York Daily News; J. D. Gorta- 


towsky, general manager, Hearst 
Newspapers; JS Gray, publisher, 
Monroe (Mich.) News; James L. 


Knight, general manager, Miami Her- 
ald; Charles P. Manship, publisher, 
Baton Rouge (La.) State Times & 
Advocate; J. M. North, Jr., editor, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram; John S. 
McCarrens, president, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Fleming Newbold, general 
manager, Washington Evening Star; 
John W. Potter, publisher, Rock Island 
(Ill.) Argus; Chas. A. Stauffer, Phoe- 
nix (Ariz.) Republic Gazette; Richard 
W. Slocum, Philadelphia Bulletin; Ar- 
thur H. Sulzberger, president, New 
York Times; Frank E. Tripp, general 
manager, Gannett Newspapers, El- 
mira, N. Y.; S. E. Thomason, president 
and publisher, Chicago Times; S. R. 
Winch, general manager, Portland 
(Ore.) Journal; Col. J. H. Zerbey, 
Pottsville (Pa.) Republican. 


Overheated Buildings 
Decried by Stowe 


Leland Stowe, Chicago Daily News 
correspondent who has covered seven 
fronts in this war, compared heatless 
Russian homes in subzero tempera- 
tures to overheated American homes 
and buildings in the midst of a fuel 
shortage and decried this “waste” on 
the home front in a talk before the 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
Dec. 29. 

“Everywhere I go in America I find 
the places overheated,” said Stowe, 
who returned recently from Russia. 
“That’s waste and it should stop.” 

Stowe told of one American corre- 
spondent who informed the Russian 
authorities, after he had eaten caviar 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner for 10 
days, that “man cannot live by caviar 
alone.” U.S. reporters in Moscow get 
privileges denied Russians in the mat- 
ter of rations, he said, and the diet 
was changed. An egg costs 18 rubles 
($1.50), when available, he said. 

During his six months in Moscow he 
lost only 21 pounds. In the 16 months 
he was abroad on his last trip, he said, 
he was able to obtain only three 
glasses of milk in his travels in war- 
torn countries. 

Reminding the sales executives that 
“you don’t have to be a Communist to 
do business with Russia after the 
war,” he described Russia as poten- 
tially our biggest customer. 
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A. D. Lasker Dissolves 
Firm of Lord & Thomas 


Owner, With It Since 1898, Retires from 
Advertising to Do War Work... Agency's 
Successor Is Foote, Cone and Belding 


DISCONTINUANCE of Lord & 

Thomas, one of the oldest and larg- 
est advertising agencies in the world, 
was announced Dec. 29 by Albert D. 
Lasker, principal owner, president and 
director, who is retiring from the field 
of advertising, in which he was one of 
the outstanding pioneers. 

Under the name of Foote, Cone and 
Belding, Mr. Lasker’s former associa- 
ates will operate as advertising agents 
in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco, occupying the 
same quarters and retaining the same 
personnel. Emerson Foote, Fairfax 
M. Cone, and Don Belding have been 
the executive vice-presidents in charge 
of New York, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles offices respectively of Lord & 
Thomas. 

Returned to Agency in ‘42 

Liquidation of Lord & Thomas com- 
pletes a course of action determined 
by Mr. Lasker in 1938. In August of 
that year, he retired as president and 
director to devote his entire attention 
to public affairs. However, the suc- 
cessive withdrawals of Don Francisco, 
president, who became one of the 
chiefs of the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs; Edward Las- 
ker, general manager, who enlisted for 
active service as an officer in the 
U. S. Navy; and L. M. Masius, New 
York manager, who left to serve as 
major abroad in the Army, compelled 
Mr. Lasker’s return to the active 
management of Lord & Thomas early 
in 1942. 

Mr. Lasker, finding these activities 
prevented his taking such part in 
matters of public interest during war- 
time as his experience and _ back- 
ground warranted, decided on the ac- 
tion now taken that he might free his 
time to devote himself to public af- 
fairs. With Mr. Lasker’s dissolution 
of the business he had owned and 
operated for so many years, the name 
of Lord & Thomas will disappear. 

It was under Mr. Lasker that the 
then revolutionary conception of ad- 
vertising as “salesmanship in print” 
was established in 1908. Mr. Lasker 
was the foremost advertising pioneer 
in the use of radio as an advertising 
medium. He was the first to have 
scientific copy and product tests. Mr. 
Lasker’s ability to “feel the pulse” of 
the public, and anticipate changing 
needs before they were obvious, made 
his business advice highly sought and 
valued in other fields. 

Firm in Business 70 Years 

During Mr. Lasker’s connection 
with Lord & Thomas, the firm has 
placed more than $750,000,000 worth of 
advertising, averaging over $30,000,000 
annually for the past six years. 

Lord & Thomas has been in business 
continuously for 70 years. It was 
incorporated in Chicago in 1872 by 
Daniel M. Lord and Ambrose L. 
Thomas. 

Mr. Lasker was employed by Lord 
& Thomas in 1898. At that time it was 
one of the three largest advertising 
agencies in the nation, despite the 
fact that its annual billings totalled 


only $800,000. His starting salary was 
$10 per week. 

In 1910 Mr. Lasker became sole 
owner of Lord & Thomas when he 
took over the interests of Charles R. 
Erwin with home he had been in part- 
nership since the death of Thomas six 
years before. Mr. Lord had retired 
in 1904. 

From 1918 to 1920, Mr. Lasker took 
a leave of absence from his advertis- 
ing activities to become assistant 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, and from 1921 to 1923, to 
be chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board. 

In 1926, Lord & Thomas was merged 
by Mr. Lasker with Thomas F. Logan, 
Inc., and the firm was known as Lord 
& Thomas and Logan until after Mr. 
Logan’s death in 1928 when it re- 
verted to the original name. 

His Advertising "Firsts" 

Mr. Lasker was the first advertising 
counsel for cooked canned foods. He 
handled the first national advertising 
for automobile tires, and was the first 
to use double-page spreads in maga- 
zines other than the center pages. In 
the field of radio, during the first four 
years of radio chain operation, Lord 
& Thomas placed more than 30% of 
the entire advertising placed nation- 
ally on the air. 

Among the larger clients of Lord & 
Thomas are: 

American Tobacco Company, Armour and 
Company, Blue Network, Inc., Bourjois, Car- 
nation Company, Cities Service Company, 
C. I. T. Corporation, California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Delmonte Properties Company, Frigid- 
aire Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Lockheed Air Terminal, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York Central 
System, Montgomery Ward & Company, Peo- 
ples Gas, Light and Coke Company, Pepsodent 
Company, RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., Safe- 
way, Schenley Distillers Corporation, Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers Association, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company. 


Emerson Foote, formerly executive 
vice-president of Lord & Thomas and 
manager of the New York office, is 
president of the new firm. Fairfax 
Cone, formerly Chicago manager of 
L&T, is chairman of the executive 


committee and Don Belding, Los An- 
geles, chairman of the board. W. R. 
Sachse continues as secretary-treas- 
urer and E, I. Harrington, San Fran- 
cisco, executive vice-president. All 
vice-presidents of the old firm main- 
tain their positions, it was announced. 
These include: Jack Pegler, E. D. 
Swan and John Tormy, New York; 
Robert F. Walker, Leo Rosenberg, 
Robert J. Joretz and Lyndon O. 
Brown, Chicago; Mr. Harrington and 
Herbert K. Reynolds, San Francisco; 
William J. Pringle and Robert Free- 
man, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Foote announced the new 
agency will start with an estimated 
billing of $20,000,000 in national ad- 
vertising accounts, including many of 
the former Lord & Thomas accounts 
such as American Tobacco Company, 
Cities Service, California Fruit Grow- 
ers Association (Sunkist), Frigidaire 
division of General Motors, Pepsodent, 
New York Central, Southern Pacific 
and many others. 

All three principals of the new firm 
are west coast men who began their 
advertising careers in California and 
who have established reputations as 
top agency executives. 





Campaigns and Accounts 


THE Quaker Oats Company has ap- 

pointed Sherman K. Ellis & Com- 
pany, Inc. to handle the advertising of 
their new line of dehydrated soups, 
which will be marketed under the 
name of “Aunt Jemima.” 

RicHarp Hupnvt Inc. has appointed 
Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc. advertising 
counsel for the Richard Hudnut Salon 
and Du Barry Success School, 693 
Fifth Avenue. G. Lynn Sumner will 
continue to handle advertising for 
the Du Barry Home Success Course. 


Effective Feb. 1, 1943, the Ketty- 
SPRINGFIELD TiRE account will be 
handled by Compton Advertising, Inc. 

BarRETT AND Hip, general contrac- 
tors of San Francisco, announce the 
appointment of A. E. Nelson Company, 
San Francisco, as their agency to 
handle all advertising and public re- 
lations activities. 








Among Advertising Folk 





W. T. BRACE was elected a vice- 

president of A. McKim, Ltd., adver- 
tising agency at the annual meeting 
of the company. From 1926 to 1934 
Mr. Brace was manager of the com- 
pany’s branch in London, England. 
Since his return to Canada he has 
been manager of the Montreal office. 


ALBert W. Hammonn, assistant pro- 





DISTILLERS ADD 19 STATES IN NEW AD DRIVE 
THE TEST CAMPAIGN of public policy advertising initiated by the Confer- 
ence of Alcoholic Beverage Industries, Inc., in seven southern states in 
November has created so much favorable public interest that the Conference 
has decided to extend the campaign to 19 additional states immediately, it was 
announced this week. In this campaign “The Old Judge” discourses with his 
neighbors on questions touching upon the social and economic aspects of the 
alcoholic beverage industry and discusses prohibition from the point of view of 
public interest and welfare. The campaign is placed in all weeklies and in all 
dailies in towns of 50,000 or less. Non-cancellable contracts have been issued 
for the first 16 weeks of advertising but the test campaign will continue for 


six months. 


Results will determine whether similar advertising will be con- 


tinued indefinitely thereafter. The seven states in which this advertising has 
been running since the first week in November are: Alabama, North Carolina, 


Tennessee, Georgia, Texas, Arkansas and Florida. 


The states now being 


added are: Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming. This 
campaign has not been offered to newspapers in dry counties but since the 
campaign started, 45 newspapers which do not accept liquor advertising have 
asked for and been permitted to run the campaign. 


duction manager of Compton Adver- 
tising, Inc., is leaving the agency this 
week to join the U. S. Army. 

JANE L. Arsocust, 23, niece of Oren 
Arbogust, Chicago advertising writer, 
and formerly head of the checking 
department of Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, is one of the youngest WAAC 
company commanders. She is sta- 
tioned at Daytona Beach, Fla., where 
she is in charge of training for WAACy) 
specialist schools. 

Donatp S. MANCHESTER, account ex- 
ecutive with Lord & Thomas at San 
Francisco, has been transferred to 
the Chicago office of that agency. Mr. 
Manchester left for his new post on 
Dec. 31. 


Tidewater Associated Oil Co., San 
Francisco, announces the appointment 
of Miss Mase. Green, former business 
manager and women’s editor of Soda 
Fountain Management at New York, 
as editor of publications. 

Georce Lartiy Miter has been 
elected vice-president of Doremus & 
Company, New York. He joined 
Doremus & Company in July 1940 to 
take over the direction of the general 
advertising accounts of the New York 
office. Prior connections include Wild- 
rick & Miller, Inc. J. Walter Thomp- 
son as copy writer, Lord & Thomas as 
New York copy chief, and United 
States Advertising Corp. as national 
copy chief. CHartes F. ScHROEDER, 
formerly associated with Spot Film 
Productions and International Busi- | 
ness Machines, has joined Doremus as 
a copy writer. Epwarp H. = etn 
formerly with Lord & Thomas, J. F. | 
Arndt & Co. and Horton-Noyes, is a 
copy writer and account executive. 
REGINALD W. TicKNeER, formerly en- 
gaged in the investment banking busi- 
ness, and from 1940 to 1942 assistant 
to the president of the Investment 
Bankers Association directing the field 
work of the Association’s public in- 
formation campaign, has joined the 
agency’s general staff. 

Earte Sterert, former New York and 
Philadelphia free-lance designer, is 
art director of the Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 

NorMAN Strouse, assistant Pacific 
Coast manager at San Francisco for 
J. Walter Thompson company, joined 
the Army Air Forces as a private and 
was assigned to the public relations 
office of the advanced flying school at 
Mather Field, Sacramento, Cal. 

. 


POOR RICHARD DINNER 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28—Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, will be the guest of 
honor and deliver the principal ad- 
dress at the 38th Annual Banquet of 
the Poor Richard Club next Jan. 16, 
it has been announced by Peter L. 
Schauble, president of Poor Richard. 
Nelson will be presented with Poor 
Richard’s Gold Medal of Achievement. 
The 1942 award was made to Walter 
M. Dear of the Jersey City Journal 
and also president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC ADS 


The statement, “Passing The Am- 
munition—Just One of the War-Time 
Tasks of the Missouri Pacific Lines,” 
headlines a 52-inch institutional ad- 
vertisement recently released in the 
Missouri Pacific’s local or “on-line” 
territory. The advertisement is ap- 
pearing in 141 daily and 430 weekly 
newspapers in 411 cities and towns 
served by Missouri Pacific rails. 
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Joseph Parrish in Chicago Tribune. 
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—Reg Manning in Phoenix Arizona Republic. 





Plan to Curtail 
Ads for “Economy” 
Leaves Davis Cold 


OWI Head Says No Idea 
Like Colston Warne’s 
Is Being Considered 


WasuincTon, Dec. 29—None of the 
four federal officials to whom a group 
of economists recommended a pro- 
gram of wartime advertising curtail- 
ment has yet suggested to Elmer Davis 
that the idea be examined. 

Furthermore, Mr. Davis already has 
made it quite emphatic that he re- 
gards it merely as an expression of 
“part of the economics industry” and 
that it will not be sympathetically re- 
ceived if formally proposed. 

Economists Advanced Plan 

The idea was publicized in a release 
carrying an Amherst, Mass., date-line 
and made public by the secretary of 
the group of economists, Prof. Colston 
E. Warne of Amherst College. Saving 
of manpower and materials was the 
reason given for the proposal that ad- 
vertising be drastically curtailed, and 
the proposition of government subsidy 
to offset publishing losses figured in 
the presentation. It was addressed to 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Donald M. Nelson, James M. Byrnes 
and Leon Henderson. 

Mr. Davis told a press conference 
curtailment in use of print paper is 
inevitable, but the methods should be 
left to the publishers. The day when 
a good story was necessarily a long 
story “has long since, happily, been 
washed out,” he commented, and the 
day of further compressing news into 
shorter articles seems at hand. 

Even that happening will not alter 
the position of the United States with 
respect to its distinction of being the 
best informed nation in the world, he 
assured. 

With respect to the Amherst pro- 
posals, Mr. Davis said he was not fa- 
miliar with the economics industry, 
but he expressed doubt that the plan 
represents more than the views of the 
particular economists who indorsed it. 

There is, he emphasized, no idea of 
that sort being entertained in govern- 
ment circles—if there were it would 


have to come through OWI and he has 
heard nothing of it. 

Asked whether he had heard that 
the War Production Board desires to 
chart the methods of print paper cur- 
tailment, suggesting where the cuts 
should be made, Mr. Davis said he 
had no information that such is the 
situation. 

The notion of a subsidy to press and 
radio to offset normal revenues was 
dismissed in a single paragraph. Mr. 
Davis said: “The whole idea of the 
press in this country is that it oper- 
ates free from government subsidy. 
That is what gives strength and free- 
dom to the American press.” 


Tribune Suspends 
In Austin, Tex.; 
Founded in 1939 


Austin, Tex., Dec. 29—The Austin 
Daily Tribune announced its suspen- 
sion with today’s issue. Formerly the 
Austin Daily Dispatch, the paper was 
purchased by the late J. M. West, 
Houston capitalist, who renamed it 
and built an 11-story building housing 
it. 

Ford Lawrence, building manager of 
the Tribune Tower, who had been 
pinch hitting for several months as 
business manager of the Tribune, said 
he will continue in charge of the of- 
fice building. Lawrence said no an- 
nouncement has been made as to dis- 
position of the newspaper plari and 
equipment and none was likely soon. 

The only member of the editorial 
staff whose immediate plans were 


known was Curtis Bishop, sports edi- 
tor, who expects to be inducted into 
the Army about January 17. Stanley 
Gunn, managing editor, said he has no 
plans. When wire services Tuesday 
carried a report of the paper’s suspen- 
sion, several members of the staff 
immediately received telegraphic of- 
fers of jobs elsewhere. The Tribune 
was served by International News 
Service. 

The paper, founded on Oct. 1, 1939, 
said its farewell in a four-sentence 
60-word page one box. Some mem- 
bers of the organization learned of the 
decision by reading this after the 
street edition press run. The state- 
ment said: “This is the last publica- 
tion of the Austin Daily Tribune. Con- 
servation is ever in the public inter- 
est. We are grateful to those who 
have with loyalty supported this un- 
dertaking. Uncertainty and trial shall 
reign for some time, yet there are 
none but who with militant confidence 
face the future with unfailing hope. 
The Tribune began as an ideal which 
shall remain.” 

The Tribune is the second Texas 
newspaper to be purchased by the 
late J. M. West, Houston oil and lum- 
ber multi-millionaire and suspended 
after his death. The Dallas Journal, 
which he bought about the same time 
as the Tribune, was suspended soon 
after his death. 

The Austin Tribune was operated 
by trustees of his estate, the group 
including his sons, J. M. West, pres- 
ident and Wesley W. West, vice-pres- 
ident of the paper. T. H. Monroe was 
vice-president and P. M. Stevenson 
secretary-treasurer of the Tribune. 





HEARINGS END IN N. Y. DELIVERY DISPUTE 
HEARINGS WERE CONCLUDED Dec. 26 on issues still unsettled in the 
contract dispute between the Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ Union and 
the Newspaper Publishers Association of New York, which resulted in a 
three-day strike of 3,000 union members, halting delivery of eight major 
newspapers. It was expected that Arthur S. Meyer, chairman of the New York 
State Board of Mediation, and Fred C. Croxton, of the U. S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice, who were appointed by the War Labor Board to act as arbitrators, will 
make their decision and report it to the WLB next week. The fiscal clauses 
of the arbitration award contained in an interim report, including a wage 
increase of $5 a week, were made public last week (E. & P., Dec. 26, P. 7). 
The WLB at the same time condemned the union for violating the national 


policy against strikes in wartime. 


Among the issues still to be decided are 


the union’s demand that its members receive guarantee of job security, and 


provisions concerning methods of delivery. 


expected in mid-January. 


The WLB’s final report is 


Price Asks Press 
Not to Identify 
Units or Ships 


Seeks to Put an End 
To “One of Our Major 
Worries” in Censorship 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 29—The Office of 
Censorship has asked the press to as- 
sist the military arms in putting an 
end to what is described as “one of 
our major worries”—by stopping the 
practice of divulging location of forces 
by inadvertent identification of ships 
or units. 

“Many identifications appear in 
print because of the lack of public un- 
derstanding of the need to keep them 
from enemy eyes,” Censor Byron Price 
said. 

Writes to Publishers 

In letters to newspaper publishers, 
Censor Byron Price and N. R. Howard, 
assistant director in charge of press, 
said: “This is not a blackout on the 
news about our soldiers. Considerable 
latitude in reporting personal experi- 
ences gives the enemy little military 
information, if the troop units, the ship 
names are kept secret. But in articles 
about soldiers and sailors and in the 
addresses for them, don’t give away 
their fighting units. 

“The Nazis and the Japs want to 
know these things about our forces. 
Their agents assemble the information 
like this: from one paper, an item re- 
veals the 600th Infantry is in Austra- 
lia; another, that the U.S.S. Wisconsin 
is in the Mediterranean; another, that 
the 206th Tank Battalion is in North 
Africa. Add hundreds of these bits 
of information together, and our en- 
emies have a too-accurate estimate of 
American military strength. 

“There is no objection to revealing 
that Pvt. John Jones is in Australia or 
that Seaman Tom Brown saw action in 
the Atlantic, but there is military in- 
formation which endangers the lives 
of American fighting men in naming 
the military unit with which Jones is 
serving or the ship on which Brown 
is stationed.” 

Price and Howard made it emphatic 
that the request applies only to men 
serving outside the United States, 








250 Billions Of Paintable 
Property Will Need Paint 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


Number 11 of a series 


IN A RECENT issue of Domestic 

Commerce, published by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, we read 
that the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association place a value of 
250 billion dollars on our paintable 
property, much of which will need 
some paint in 1943. 

The author of the article also said 
in his concluding paragraphs: ‘“House- 
holders and professional painters will 
be able to get all the paint they need. 
Exhaustion of pre-restriction stocks 
need cause no concern, however. 
Years ago, before the introduction of 
exotic and synthetic ingredients, paint 
manufacturers made _ good-quality 
products. There is nothing to stop 
them now, for the staple ingredients 
used then are in good supply. The 
color range, though still wide, may be 
somewhat restricted; drying time may 
be a bit longer; and durability may 
be slightly affected. But plenty of 
good, serviceable paint will be avail- 
able; and home owners should now, 
more than ever, make certain that 
their property does not deteriorate 
for lack of paint. Protection will stave 
off the need of replacement; and to 
count on replacement for the dura- 
tion is hazardous.” 

U. S. Production of Paints 

In the Nov. 12, 1942, issue of 
Domestic Commerce, there appeared 
a chart showing U. S. production of 
paints, varnishes, lacquers and 
fillers for 1939, 1940, 1941 and the first 
eight months of 1942. These produc- 
tion figures represent 90% of the 
industry as reported by 680 establish- 
ments. It will be noted that the first 
eight months’ production for 1942 
almost equals the total production of 
1939. As a matter of fact, it is about 
94% of the production for 1939. The 
figures are as follows: 


Dab sersbans tine nted $394,508,431 
Te 414,515,812 
, Sa e ee 555,398,819 
ee re 370,000,000 

(1st 8 mos.) (Approx.) 


Look at your Media Records score 
card, then check all of the paint stores 
that have used your paper past year, 
and the chances are that you will 
answer as we do:—“No the paint 
store people are not regular advertis- 
ers.” Why? For two reasons. 

First: Says the paint store owner, 
“We don’t want to do anything that 
will antagonize the master painter or 
his men.” Second: “The five and ten 
store has wrecked this market for the 
sale of small units and brushes. The 
average man and woman won’t pay 
our prices for good paints, varnishes, 
lacquers and brushes.” That’s what 
at least a dozen paint store owners 
have told us in eight different mar- 
kets. 

Paint Store Opportunity 

Draft Boards the country over, are 
not granting exemptions to painters. 
Thousands of painters are now in the 
armed services; more will go as they 
are inducted. You find the same short- 
ages that you find in other crafts, 
such as_ refrigerator repairmen, 
plumber, heating repair men, shoe- 
makers and dozens of other crafts. 

Snow, heat, sleet, rain and the four 
seasons are going along just as they 
always have. The wear and tear on 
painted surfaces in homes goes on the 
same way. Every day thousands of 
home owners cast a worried eye on 
their barns, homes, kitchens, porches 


and other paintable surfaces that must 
be cared for. 

With a labor shortage in the paint- 
ing industry, and with the elements 
doing all they can to ruin property, 
the paint stores of this country have 
today their greatest opportunity to 
render a constructive service to prop- 
erty owners, and millions of women 
who like to “fuss with inside painting 
jobs.” Things are certainly different 
today. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, we 
know that there is going to be paint 
for any store that wants it. And 
according to the author, “Home own- 
ers should now, more than ever, make 
certain that their property does not 
deteriorate for lack of paint.” 

What more encouragement do we 
need than this statement to immedi- 
ately set up the machinery for selling 
paint advertising to every worthwhile 
paint store in our markets. 

Uses of Paints 


Paint is used on the outside of 
buildings and on the inside. The type 
of store solicited and kind of market 
in which you are located, will deter- 
mine the themes that should be used 
in the campaign. 

If your prospect is located in an 
agricultural section, considerable em- 
phasis should be placed on barns, silos, 
milk barns, out-buildings and fence 
painting. 

If most of the store’s business is 
obtained from town and suburban 
people, special copy should be pre- 
pared for all outside painting, living 
rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms, kitch- 
ens and basements. 

All advertisements should run some 
sort of free advisory offer at the top 
of the ads. The average home owner 
has a hazy idea about paints. Make it 
easy for the prospect to come to the 
store and discuss all of his paint prob- 
lems. Make it easy for him to get all 
the facts about the paint he may buy 
and the cost of the job he has under 
consideration. 

Suggestions for Copy 


Outside paints. Unless the customer 
is given specific instructions as to how 
he is to do outside painting, he may 
waste from 10% to as much as 25% of 
his paint. It’s a lot less expensive to 
stick to the color scheme of his build- 
ing than to change to another color. 

Mention specific paints in the copy, 
sizes in stock and prices. If the manu- 
facturer has supplied the paint store 
with outside color charts, mention the 
fact in the advertising. Tell the con- 
sumer that he may have these charts 
free. 


Living rooms. Not until you have 
visited a first class paint store and 
examined their color charts, and liv- 
ing room illustrations, can you form 
any idea of the progress that paint 
manufacturers have made in adapting 
paint to living rooms. 

Practically all of the major compa- 
nies have spent small fortunes in de- 
veloping selling material and dealers’ 
helps for the use of their customers. 
Unless the living room is in a man- 
sion, the average person can, with a 
little care and practice, do a very 
good job of living room painting—one 
that most people will think was done 
by a regular painter. 

_ Dining Room. We happen to like 
light gay, colorful dining rooms and 
we have been told that many other 
people like them. The copy that is 
prepared for this theme should point 
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Pauline Arnold Grace Todd 


COPY GIRLS 


And still the photos roll in for the E & P 
Copy Girl Sweepstakes. Pauline Arnold is 
the Baltimore Evening Sun entry and the 
Winnipeg Tribune reports that Grace Todd 
“graces” the Canadian Press printers in 
that office. (Our readers apparently are 
taking this contest idea seriously. While 
we're at it, how about some suggestions 
for a better title than “copy girl."—Ed.) 





out to the home owner that he and 
his family spend about two to three 
hours every day in their dining 
rooms. Why not enjoy the color 
scheme, as we enjoy the food? 

Bedrooms, Kitchens and Basements 


Bedrooms. Some people like a 
light, breezy type of bedroom. Others 
like them dark, somber and quiet. 
Sell the idea of sound sleep; point out 
that some bedrooms seem to hasten 
sleep, while others, because of their 
color schemes, are an irritation. 

Kitchens. Everyday the average 
women spends from three to six hours 
in her kitchen. The household appli- 
ance people have done a great job in 
cutting down needless steps. But up 
to now, few paint stores have pointed 
out in their advertising that a kitchen 
should be a place where you feel like 
singing. Most of us have visited some 
friend’s home, and before ten o’clock 
found ourselves in the kitchen sing- 
ing, making sandwiches and pouring 
the drinks right at the source. 

Basements. During the past 15 
years, millions of American families 
have cleaned out their basements and 
installed a play room. It’s surprising 
what a cheerful place can be built 
with a little lumber and paint. 

“What Will the Job Cost?" 


One of the first things that the 
prospect for paint wants to know is, 
“What will the job cost?” One simple 
way to give all the readers of this 
advertising an idea of cost, is to run 
a quotation at the bottom of every 
ad that might read something like 
this. Suppose the ad is devoted to a 
kitchen job. Say this—‘“Based on a 
dozen average kitchens, you can prob- 
ably do your kitchen for $6.10. This 
covers paint, sandpaper, brush and 
scraper.” 

Newspapers are the logical medium 
for a paint campaign. They cover all 
of the prospects: you can use them 
three times a week; and if the copy 
is run on the women’s pages, you will 
reach from 60% to as high as 90% of 
all women, who are usually the ones 
to start the idea of having a painting 
job done. 

March and April are just around 
the corner. Get this campaign started 
now and your customer will have 
plenty to do all next summer. 


= 

GIVES 119 BONDS 

The 119 employes of the Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) Herald-Journal each re- 
ceived a valuable and unique 1942 
Christmas card from S. S. Wallace, 
Jr., publisher. The card was in the 
form of a large folder illustrated with 
seasonal and humorous drawings and 
bearing only the sender’s initials. 
Folded into each card was a $25 War 
Bond. 


Cites Importance 
Of Constructive 


Sales Promotion 


Chicago Department 
Store Executive 
Emphasizes Need for 1943 


The importance of maintaining con- 
structive sales promotion and adver- 
tising programs in 1943, despite the 
possibility of reduced supplies of con- 
sumer goods, was emphasized by 
Bruce MacLeish, vice-president of 





Carson, Pirie Scott & Company, at # 


the annual business dinner of the 
Chicago Sun ad department, Dec. 17. 

Mr. MacLeish pointed out the prin- 
cipal limiting factor on retail trade, 
so far as the future is concerned, will 
be the lessened supply of various lines 
of consumer goods. There are, and 
there will be for some time, he said, 
wide variations in sales volume be- 
tween different lines of goods, but 
the merchant faced with reduced vol- 
ume of sales should resist the tempta- 
tion to cut sales promotion costs dis- 
proportionately. 

Cites Sales Formula 

“As I understand it,” said Mr. Mac- 
Leish, “the tried and true sales pro- 
motion formula is simply to make 
people think of your store when they 
are thinking of buying anything which 
you carry for sale. And you can’t 
make them think of your store by let- 
ting them forget it. A market is ac- 
quired by diligent, conscientious ef- 
fort. To lose it is to lose the breath 
of life. It is something to be con- 
stantly cherished and nourished. It 
takes public notice to do that—and 
that is advertising.” 

In looking ahead to the coming 
months in retail trade, Mr. MacLeish 
said that in order to judge the future, 
it is first necessary to weigh the po- 
tentialities of the various factors 
which will affect purchasing power. 
“Will employment continue in the 
present volume?” he asked. ‘“Prob- 
ably it will except to the extent that 
the shift from one type of war pro- 
duction to another interferes with it. 
We have already seen some evidence 
of that in this region. It is likely, too, 
that rates of pay will not decline. It 
is, therefore, probably reasonably safe 
to say that purchasing power will not 
decline at the source. 

“But will it be sluiced off along the 


way? Will increased taxation of in- 
comes deflect much of it? It cer- 
tainly will in the income brackets 


where the tax falls the heaviest and 
that will reduce the volume of charge 
trade. The shifts in spendable in- 
come will likely be very noticeable, 
with resultant dislocations of trade of 
more or less serious proportions. But 
it seems very unlikely that present 
tax rates will seriously reduce the 
spendable income of the great mass 
of those employed in war industries. 
If this reasoning is essentially sound, 
then purchasing power will continue 
in very large, even if somewhat re- 
duced volume. The demand will be 
there.” 

Approximately 170 members of the 
advertising department and guests at- 
tended the dinner. Wallace Brooks, 
advertising director of the Sun, pre- 
sided. Other speakers were Marshall 
Field, founder of the Sun; Silliman 
Evans, publisher, and Turner Cat- 
ledge, editor. 


* 
DROPS SUNDAY PAPER 
The Laramie (Wyo.) Bulletin and 
Republican-Boomerang, morning and 
evening papers will suspend their Sun- 
day edition on Jan. 3. 
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Short Takes 


A SIDELIGHT on the recent scrap 

drive which shows that movie 
glamor girls may have unsuspected 
muscular strength—as reported by the 
United Press from Hollywood: 

“Workmen dismantled the old bell 
tower and handed the bell to Miss 
[Betty] Grable, who in turn gave the 
one-ton chunk of brass to salvage of- 
ficials.” 





HIS FRIENDS on the Kansas City Star 

staff presented a genuine, hand- 
painted medal “Order of Ouch” to 
John Cauley of the telegraph desk re- 
cently. Cauley has tried several times 
to enlist in various branches of the 
service, and each time has missed on 
the physical examination. 

Finally he was called in the draft 
and sent to Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. By 
the time the results of his physical 
were checked and he was rejected it 
was too late to go back to Kansas City, 
so he remained overnight at the in- 
duction center. 

As he slept in the barracks, the 
catch which held a heavy, swinging 
window above him broke and the 
frame swung down, conking the sleep- 
ing Irishman. 

So it was with a bandaged left eye- 
brow that he returned to work—to be 
hailed and decorated as a war casualty. 

* 
SPEAKING of queer, quaint headlines, 
look at the one in the Salt Lake City 


(Utah) Telegram, which tells the 
story: 
QUIZ QUIZZERS’ QUERULOUS 


QUIZ QUESTS QUIETUS ON 
QUAIN™ QUIXOTIC, QUEER 
QUESTIONNAIRES 
- 


A COLUMN conducted in the Salis- 
bury (N. C.) Post by News Editor 
John W. Harden has recently col- 
lected from other North Carolina news 
writers their nominations for a list of 
apparent “musts” in the way news is 
too often written. The list follows: 


All kisses must be rapt. 

All Autumn days must be crisp. 

All stairs must be rickety. 

All speed must be alarming. 

All sobs must be heartrending. 

All prospects must be hopeful. 

All gentlemen must be elderly. 

All heat must be intense. 

All warnings must be ominous. 

All adventures must be hair-raising. 

All onlookers must be skeptical. 

All tension must be electric. 

All little waifs must be emaciated. 

All music must be special. 

All men when they die must leave a 
of friends. 

All wives must be attractive. 

All the public must be general. 

All invitations must be cordial. 

All parties must be enjoyed by one and al! 

All welcomes must be warm. 

All authors must be brilliant. 

All movies must be colossal. 

All stamps must be beauties. 

All babies must be new. 

All decorations must be lovely. 

All brides must be blushing. 

All parents must be proud 

All fathers must be young 

All hopes must be high. 

All visitors must be prominent. 

All currency must be crisp. 

All collations must be delicious 

All speeches must be stirring, 

All talks must be inspiring. 

All remarks must be brief. 

All comedies must be sparkling. 

All heavy rains must be deluges. 

All girls must be vivacious. 

All performances must be brilliant. 

All approvals by crowds must be roared. 

All efforts must be painstaking. 

All patients must be rushed to hospitals. 

All teas must be delightful. 

All large fish must be monsters of the deep. 

All boxers must be battlers. 

All times of peace must be piping. 

All selos must be rendered. 

All sopranos must be colorful. 

All success must be howling. 

All baby boys must be bouncing. 

All Boy Scouts must be alert. 

All balls hurled by pitchers must be sizzling. 


host 


All wrestlers must be pachyderms. 
All good cars must be rattling. 

All hints must be helpful. 

All socials must be get-togethers. 

All kisses must be cloying. 

All thuds must be dull and sickening. 


Right Ideas 


Novel League Contest 


BECAUSE travel restrictions have 
worked an unusual hardship on high 
school basketball teams of the west, 
where great distances now necessitate 
limited schedules, Frank Hyde, sports 
editor of the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, 
this week is launching a four-state 
league or number of leagues in which 
players toss free throws on their home 
courts and exchange scores by mail. 

The competition is similar to that 
in trapshooting tournaments conducted 
by mail, with teams meeting other 
teams in regular schedules. 

The competition, Hyde believes, will 
enable players to keep up their ath- 
letic interest at a high pitch despite 
the prospective curtailment of game 
schedules and also put emphasis on 
_ throw accuracy, which coaches 
like. 

High school teams in Montana, 
northern Wyoming and western North 
and South Dakota will be eligible. 
Each team will submit a 10-man 
roster, and the players will toss 25 
free throws apiece each week. The 
five highest scores of the team will be 
counted as the squad’s total each time 
the team participates. 

The Gazette has volunteered to serve 
as a clearing house and keeper of rec- 
ords. Should more than one league be 
formed, winners of each will compete 
in postal finals. The Gazette has 
posted three silver trophies as prizes, 
to be given the season champion. 

The tournament opens Jan. 14 and 
closes March 11. 





Features on New Families 


THE advent of new war industries in 

the Southwest has likewise brought 
many new faces to the Fort Worth, 
Texas, picture. The Star-Telegram 
has taken advantage of the situation 
by running stories regularly on the 
new residents, taking a family each 
time for a 200-word take and coupling 
the story with a human-interest photo. 


Good Ad Idea 


“BUS Time for SHOW Time” is the 

central theme of 672-line transporta- 
tion copy being used in the Dallas 
News. Copy emphasizes that, despite 
gasoline rationing, Dallas people may 
continue to receive their evening en- 
tertainment by using buses as late at 
7:25 p.m. and arriving in the down- 
town district in time for theater pre- 
sentations. Boxed material drives 
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home the “Dinnertime just before 
Showtime” point, telling that residents 
downtown during the afternoon may 
well patronize a restaurant or cafe- 
teria as “the best way to start your 
evening in town.” 


Localize Wire Stories 
AT THE suggestion of Gecrge B. 
Dealey, chairman of the board of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, all 
names of Texas servicemen appearing 
in the News columns are set in bold- 
face. The device, in effect, “localizes” 
a wire service story without the ne- 
cessity of rewriting. 


“Bulletin Board” 
THE Blackwell (Okla.) Journal-Trib- 
une has begun a new department 
headed, “The Bulletin Board,” in 
which will be printed the texts of new 
regulatory orders and amendments to 
previous orders affecting civilians in 
their everyday life. The department 
will also include interpretations from 
officials authorized to supply interpre- 
tations of regulations binding on the 
area in which the paper circulates. 


Daily Service Coupon 
THE Ironwood (Mich.) Daily Globe 
is publishing a daily coupon en- 
titled, “With The Colors.” Relatives 
and friends of men and women in 
service in the three surrounding coun- 
ties are requested to fill in the coupon 
which affords a place for the service- 
man or woman’s name, home address, 
service address, branch of service, 
rank and other information as to 
birth, date entered service, name and 
address of parents or next of kin. 


TOR & PUBLISHER 


The complete list of such persons 
in service will not be published as 
to do so would be contrary to censor- 
ship regulations. However, it will 
provide the newspaper with a per- 
manent service record and will per- 
mit lists of service men and women 
from individual communities to be 
available to bona fide local groups 
such as churches, women’s clubs, and 
other civic organizations for use in 
corresponding, sending Christmas gifts 
or other purposes which do not con- 
flict with regulations imposed for rea- 
sons of military security. 

In returning the coupon, most per- 
sons doing so bring in some brief item 
concerning the man or woman named 
that can be used as a timely news 
paragraph. 


PRESS FETES STARS 


Ho.ttywoop, Dec. 28 — Miniature 
golden apples were awarded last week 
to Cary Grant and Rosalind Russell 
by the Women’s Press Club of Holly- 
wood for being the “most cooperative” 
film players of the year. The “Acad- 
emy Awards” were presented to the 
actors by Ruth Waterbury, club pres- 
ident, at a club luncheon. The organ- 
ization annually selects both the most 
cooperative and the most uncoopera- 
tive film players. 


OREGON CONFERENCE 


The twenty-fifth annual Oregon 
Press conference, to be held at the 
University of Oregon in Eugene, 
Jan. 22 and 23, will discuss the influ- 
ence of war on newspapers, Dean 
Eric W. Allen has announced. 
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l144—-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Only One Girl 
Photog on 
N. Y. Dailies 


Few Regular Cameramen 
Drafted . . . Most 
Have Families 


By JACK PRICE 


A READER wants to know why 

young ladies are being hired as 
news photographers when, as he be- 
lieves, there are capable men of over- 
draft age available. This question 
aroused our curiosity to the extent 
that we made a rapid survey of the 
situation. 

In the metropolitan area we learned 
that only one newspaper has actu- 
ally hired or trained a young lady for 
news camera work. In this case, the 
young lady was trained for emer- 
gency jobs. As yet no other news- 
paper has found it necessary to make 
any change in the staff of camera- 
men. It so happens that in all of 
the New York area only a few work- 
ing staff photographers have either 
been called or enlisted in the service. 

Starting with the New York Daily 
News which probably has the largest 
photo staff in the country, not one 
cameraman has been called. Martin 
McEvilly, former head of the staff and 
assignment editor, is now a captain in 
the Signal Corps but he could not 
be classified as a working cameraman. 
The Daily Mirror with the next larg- 
est staff has just recently lost one 
man, Dick Sarno, who has been com- 
missioned as a first lieutenant in the 
Signal Corps. The third staff in size 
is the New York Journal-American 
which lost one man, Henry McAllis- 
ter, who is now a second lieutenant 
in the Signal Corps. 

Others now in service are Ira Ros- 
enberg, Herald Tribune; Jules Geller, 
Brooklyn Eagle, and Lt. Leo Lieb, PM. 

Reduced Local Coverage 


As for the other newspapers, no men 
from the camera staffs have gone to 
the war hence there has been no 
material change in the personnel. As 
matters stand, it appears that due to 
the reduced local coverage there will 
be little necessity for replacing news 
photographers who join the armed 
services. With the government request 
to reduce the use of vital materials, 
newspapers have not lost sight of the 
critical condition in regard to photo- 
graphic supplies. 

Oddly enough, the survey reveals 
that almost every news photographer 
is either over the 38-year-old draft 
limit or he is married with a family. 

In reviewing the situation we re- 
read many of our items that men- 
tioned young ladies operating cam- 
eras for newspapers and in almost 
every instance we find that the news- 
paper was located far from the metro- 
politan area. Naturally, the news- 
papers in the smaller communities 
have a difficult problem because their 
former male photographers were 
either called into the service or were 
in the reserves—being of a younger 
element than that of the New York 
area. 

The small newspapers can not com- 
pete with the large dailies in the mat- 
ter of wages. Hence the veterans of 
past years, if called in, would not be 
offered salaries compatible with their 
experience. In the final analysis, most 
papers have found it more convenient 
to engage local talent which requires 
ittle training. 
aun “es remembered that after 
the war the photographers in almost 
every instance have been assured of 
their jobs again and those who are 





CLEO KOTAKIS 


now being taken on must expect to 


give up those positions. Our advice 
to the photographers who are past 
draft age and who wish to work again 
at their profession is to seek employ- 
ment either with some government 
agency or with some plant in the 
vicinity of their homes. 

Even if some of the photographers 
are called to the colors it is doubtful 
under the present circumstances if 
their jobs would be filled immediately. 
Several picture editors of the larger 
newspapers informed us that the per- 
centage of local assignments being 
covered is still on the down grade and 
this makes it difficult to maintain the 
large staffs formerly required. 


Girl Hypo-Bender 


WE HAVE been publishing pictures 

of pretty “copy boys” but to our 
knowledge this will be the first time 
that we have run a photo of a pretty 
girl hypo-bender. The term “hypo- 
bender” is one that is known in every 
darkroom but rarely outside of the 
inner circle of the profession. To 
begin with we offer the following 
definition of a hypo-bender: “A per- 
son engaged in turning over prints in 
the hypo and later washing said 
prints which also require an intermit- 
tent turn over. Also the duties of 
said person include the mixing and 
preparing of hypo baths.” 

The first young lady actually to be 
known as a hypo-bender in the news 
photo profession is Cleo Kotakis, a 
young lady who knows what news- 
paper photography is all about. Cleo 
hails from Chicago where her father 
runs a weekly Greek newspaper. 
Some years ago she worked on the 
reportial staff when her dad ran a 
daily newspaper for the Greeks of 
Chicago and vicinity. 

From her youth, she is in her early 
twenties now, Cleo played with pho- 
tography. When the International 
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News Photos engaged her as a helper 
in the mail room she volunteered to 
assist in darkroom and _ processing 
work. Caveo Sileo, seeing a future 
possibility for the young lady, gave 
her a chance to start her photographic 
career as a hypo-bender. She enjoys 
her work, and wears rubber gloves 
because the water is too cold and not 
because she fears developer stains. 

Cleo is now spending her leisure 
in taking pictures with a miniature 
but expects soon to have a standard 
4 x 5 Speed Graphic. When she be- 
comes proficient with a camera she 
expects to find employment as a news 
photographer. She has done consid- 
erable writing and is enthused with 
the prospects of success as either a 
lens-gal or a writer. 


Fifth Sarno Signs Up 


DICK SARNO was commissioned a 

first lieutenant in the Signal Corps 
Photo Division a week ago and he 
makes the fifth of his clan to enter 
the Armed Services. The other 
brothers, all newspaper photogra- 
phers, who preceded Dick into the ser- 
vice are: Arthur, Jerry, Henry and 
John, all of whom are in the Marines, 
and all in the photographic section. 
The oldest Sarno of the camera- 
minded brothers is Tony, for years 
with International News Photos. He 
is also the oldest in the photo busi- 
ness. We wouldn’t be surprised if 
he joined up soon. 


Card from Prist 


JUST received a Christmas card from 

Frank Prist, Jr.. Acme cameraman 
covering the war down under as an 
accredited correspondent. He is shown 
surrounded by female natives in their 
native dress or, we should say, with- 
out dress. Prist was posing in a bath- 
ing suit. 





Camera Knight 


FOSTER C. STANFIELD, head of the 

Milwaukee Journal’s photographic 
staff, is one of Milwaukee’s widely 
known “photo- 
graphing Stan- 
fields.’’ His 
brother, Harold, 
is a Journal 
cameraman. Two 
other brothers, 
Clinton and 
Frank, are press 
rivals, both be- 
ing on the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 
The fifth brother 
is Carl, the 
“daddy” of the 
Stanfields when 
it comes to photography. Although 
Carl has now more or less retired 
from photography, it was he who 
broke in each of the other brothers to 
photography by starting them out in a 
studio which he formerly owned and 
operated. “Fos” Stanfield, just 40, has 
been a newspaper photographer since 
1925 when he joined the staff of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel after some three 
or four years in commercial photogra- 
phy. He went to the Journal in 1927 
and after about 10 years was made 
assistant chief photographer. Early in 
1942 when Frank J. Scherschel, then 
chief, joined Life magazine for war 
photography assignment, Stanfield was 
promoted to head the staff. 

An ardent yachtsman—he owns the 
38-foot Great Lakes cruiser Solace III 
—Stanfield has a natural hankering 
for the waterfront and prefers water- 
front assignments, for he knows both 
the characters and the language of the 
Great Lakes ports. Yachting, of course, 
is his hobby and his crew consists of 
his wife, Lorraine. 











F. C. Stanfield 
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Department stores are always a sure index of 
business activity, progress, a successful trading 
area, and BUYABILITY. Scranton has a great 
many of these large, popular institutions, the 
majority of them so marvelous in their up-to- 
date assortment of dependable merchandise that 
people come from many miles around to patron- 
ize them—regularly. 


Uncle Sam looks with favor on such markets as Scranton 
—patriotic, self-sufficient, thrifty, intensely loyal to the 
immediate area in which people live. Scranton is, there- 
fore, an excellent “first” on your list as a “Test Market.” 
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An experienced technician begins the re-as- 
sembly of a reNEWed Graflex-made Camera 


TEAMWURK 


Conservation and the avoidance of waste will help to win 
the war. And, to every loyal, patriotic American, this 
means more than the mere rationing of gasoline and tires, 
sugar and coffee. 

We must do all within the power of each of us to con- 
serve all materials vital to the success of our Armed Forces. 
We must resolve to preserve the equipment we use in our 
daily lives .. . to do without the things we don’t need . . . 
to see that they reach those who do need them to speed 
the Victory. 

Our job—here at GRAFLEX—is to produce more and 
more war material for the men of the fighting fronts. 
Yours is the opportunity and responsibility to safeguard 
and conserve the valuable photographic equipment and 


The Army-Navy “E” 
the production o} war 


for VICTORY 


materials with which you work. Those of you who own 
and use GRAFLEX or GRAPHIC Cameras will find the 
Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan invaluable in assuring 
you uninterrupted, dependable service for your GRAFLEX- 
made equipment. 


Knowledge, too, is a short-cut to conservation. Books 
like Graphic Graflex Photography ($4) and Photographic 
Enlarging ($1.95), available from your GRAFLEX Dealer, 
contain valuable information that enables you to make 
better pictures with less waste—information that can save 
you time and materials . . . and money to invest in War 
Stamps and Bonds. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds! 


Flag, for high achievement in 
equipment, flies over the GRAF 


GRAFLEX plant. To every member of the GRAFLEX 
organization it 1s a symbol of work well done—and 
» challenge to eve 
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Role of Want Ads in War 
Studied at N. Y. Meeting 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


* 

This is the fifth of a series of 
weekly columns devoted to 
classified advertising. 

e 

A SPECIAL meeting of an advisory 

committee, composed of 16 represen- 
tatives of the Association of Newspa- 
per Classified Advertising Managers, 
met in New York City Dec. 28, 29 and 
30 for the purpose of discussion and 
study of the application of classified 
advertising to the national war ef- 
fort through a close cooperation with 
the War Manpower Commission. The 
meeting was called by President Bert 
Reh of the Lancaster (Pa.) Newspa- 


pers. 

Local and national situations, indi- 
vidual and group opinions, and local 
existing agreements as effected by and 
in cooperation with the War Man- 
power Commission and local United 
States Employment Service agencies 
were discussed by the committee. The 
purpose of the meeting was to formu- 
late a plan to be submitted to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association 
for presentation to the ANPA. 

Local Problem Foremost 

It was the opinion of the meeting 
that the adaptation of classified ad- 
vertising to the war effort was a local, 
rather than a national problem. This 
decision was predicated upon the ex- 
istance of various and numerous 
areas, throughout the country, which 
have been designated as “critical” and 
“shortage” as to the presence of suf- 
ficient essential manpower. 

In the drafting of the formula such 
pertinent and salient issues as the 
conversion of non-essential manpower 
to critical industries; the pirating of 
labor; the acceptance of out-of-town 
essential industry advertisements; ra- 
cial discrimination in advertisements; 
housing conditions; and an active par- 
ticipation, as a concerted effort, by 
classified advertising in behalf of the 
manpower problem. 

The concensus of the attending 
CAMs was that classified advertising 
is one of the most important existing 
facilities to bring into the roles of es- 
sential workers, both male and female, 
a real and potential reserve of man- 
power which is available through no 
other source. 

President Reh, in sounding the 
meeting keynote, stated that never in 
the history of classified advertising 
was there a more vital issue than the 
expedient utilization of this particular 
division of newspaper advertising. He 
pointed out that the established ac- 
ceptance of classified advertising af- 
forded a dual accomplishment in 
reaching the needed essential man- 
power and educating the vast millions 
of newspaper readers in the ever 
changing daily requirements of the 
tremendous task of staffing critical in- 
dustries. 

Seven Point Formula 

He compared the individual newspa- 
per and its classified columns to “pub- 
licity bureaus” and “information cen- 
ters” for the most important news of 
these times—where, when and how 
each and everyone can adjust and fit 
themselves into the war effort in the 
battle of the home front. This verit- 
able service, he added, is a priceless 
and elaborate adjunct of democracy 
in winning the war. 

A seven-point formula was recom- 
mended to the executive committee of 
the ANCAM for further and continued 


study. The latter committee advised 
that their findings will be reported in 
the immediate future. 

Although the meeting was originally 
scheduled for a one-day conclave, the 
magnitude of the subjects of discus- 
sion and their integral importance 
necessitated the extension of the meet- 
ing for an additional two-day period. 
The advisory committee completed 
their recommendations Wednesday 
evening and adjourned. 

Noteworthy briefs and opinions of 
recognized classified advertising au- 
thorities throughout the nation were 
directed to the attention of the meet- 
ing. These contributions were also 
considered in conjunction with the 
study of the problem. 

In view of the fact that the calling 
of the meeting was in the nature of an 
emergency at this time, during the 
holidays, day and evening sessions 
were held to enable the western and 
mid-western delegates to return to 
their respective homes for the forth- 
coming holiday. 

The CAMs who served on this ex- 
traordinary committee were: Pres- 
ident Bert Reh; Ralph W. Ahrens, 
Chicago Daily News; W. Barkdull, 
Philadelphia Record; Harry G. Binger, 
Dayton (O.) Journal Herald; Bernard 
M. Brown, Des Moines (Iowa) Regis- 
ter & Tribune; C. M. S. Carroll, New 
York Times; Carl W. H. Ganz, Balti- 
more Sun; Harry Gwaltney, Milwau- 
kee Journal; Joseph Hopkins, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer; M. MacFarland, 
Philadelphia Bulletin; James  F. 
O'Connor; Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; 
R. C. O’Donnell, Washington (D. C.) 
Post; Anthony T. Powderly, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat & Chronicle; Fred 
Rowden, St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch and James P. Sweeney, Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News, 
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Baltimore News Union 
Five Years Old 


In celebration of five years of suc- 
cessful operation by the News Union 
of Baltimore, an independent union of 
editorial employes of the Baltimore 
News-Post and Sunday American, 
members of the organization staged a 
cocktail party, banquet and dance in 
the Hotel Stafford on the evening of 
Dec. 18. 

Approximately 150 newsmen, news- 
women and their guests attended. The 
principal speaker was William W. 
Chaplin, ace correspondent of Inter- 
national News Service, who returned 
recently to the United States after 
eight months in Russia, India and 
other war areas. 

The News Union, which was estab- 
lished in 1937 as the bargaining agent 
for the editorial department em- 
ployes, has negotiated five contracts 
with the News-Post and Sunday 
American management and now is 
preparing to enter into negotiations 
for its sixth contract. The organiza- 
tion is one of the few editorial unions 
in the United States which is not 
affiliated with a central labor union. 

At the anniversary banquet the 
News Union’s sixth president, John J. 
(“Jack”) Cosgrove, city hall reporter 
for the News-Post, was inducted into 
office by the retiring president, Edward 
M. Freeman, News-Post rewrite man. 
Other officers who took office are 
Roland Spurrier, police headquarters 
reporter, vice-president; Miss Anne 
Scarborough, copy desk, secretary; 
Malcolm Ben Rivkin, copy desk, treas- 
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Our boys in the British Isles will read 
the above greeting from us in a 
London newspaper today 


A MESSAGE THAT WE ALL 
WANTED TO SEND 


MAURICE L_ROTHSCHILD 











XMAS GREETINGS 


On Christmas Day this ad appeared in 
full page size in the Minneapolis Star Jour- 
nal. It is unusual in that it reprints an ad 
placed by the same company in a London, 
England, daily extending Christmas greet- 
ings to the men of the A.E.F. In neither ad 
is the sponsor identified beyond the name. 
Maurice L. Rothschild is a clothing concern 
in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Chicago. 





urer; and Miss Frances Winemiller, 
assistant treasurer. 

Members of the board of governors, 
made up largely of former presidents 
of the News Union, also were in- 
ducted. They are: Edward Ballard, 
James C. Mullikin, James Loughbor- 
ough, Rivkin, Freeman and A. W. 
Perkins. 

The News Union now has a mem- 
bership of 80 persons, comprising 
nearly the entirely personnel of the 
editorial department of the News-Post 
and the Sunday American. About 20 
Union members are in the military or 
naval service. 


Knox Clarifies 
Censorship Rule 


WaAsHINGTON, Dec. 29 — Secretary 
Frank Knox today clarified a rule of 
censorship for the benefit of corres- 
pondents who thought they had been 
unfairly scooped. 

The newspapermen told the Secre- 
tary a story had been published stat- 
ing that, early in the war, a United 
States battleship had hit a reef in 
the South Pacific area, but has been 
repaired and returned to service. The 
incident never was described in an 
official Navy announcement. 

Because there is nothing in the 
story that might be of aid to the 
enemy now, there was no harm in 
publication of such a story, Secretary 
Knox pointed out. 
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CBC to Pay B.U.P. 
And C.P. for News 


Montreal, Dec. 28—A new deal, 
whereby Canadian Press and British 
United Press will be paid for the news 
services they furnish to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, is being 
worked out, according to the Financial 
Post. The plan will become effective 
April 1, 1943. 

Negotiations with Canadian Press 
have been completed. The amount 
the C.P. will receive is approximately 
$40,000 annually. A similar arrange- 
ment is being made with the B.U.P. 
Since January 1, 1941, when the C.B.C. 
established its own news editing or- 
ganization, it has been given news 
services free of charge. 

Prior to Jan. 1, 1941, an arrange- 








ment was in force whereby Canadian | 


Press supplied daily news bulletins to 
the corporation. These bulletins were 
used by C.B.C. announcers with credit 


to the C.P. No charge was made for | 


the news, as such, but the C.B.C. paid 


C.P. for out-of-pocket expenses at the | 


rate of approximately $20,000 a year. 
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NEW YEAST TABLET 

A new yeast tablet vitamin food 
supplement under the name Fleisch- 
mann’s B Vitamins Yeast Tablets will 
be introduced in the New England 
market by Standard Brands, Inc., 
early next year. Fleischmann’s B 
Vitamins Yeast Tablets, which will be 
sold in grocery stores, will be avail- 
able in a novel “handy pack” that can 
be conveniently carried in the pocket 
or purse. Intensive introductory ad- 
vertising is planned for the New Eng- 
land territory. This will include ads 
in Sunday comic sections. Kenyon 
and Eckhardt is the agency. 








You Can Sell BOTH 
Ohio's Largest Market 


—Greater Cleveland 


Ohio's Second Largest 
Market 


—26 Adjacent Counties 


with the 
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Cleveland's Home Newspeper 
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Z The building of one of 
these patrol boats consumes as 
many man-hours as the construc- 
tion of a 14-car streamliner 


THANKS TO THE WORKERS OF 





PULLMAN-STANDARD WHO TAKE IT IN THEIR STRIDE 


Wrz Pullman-Standard started to 
build patrol craft, it entered another 
entirely new field. New problems had to 
be solved by applying known techniques 
and methods—workers were ro in 
adapting to shipbuilding, trades and 
skills employed in the building of the 
world’s crack trains. And so, carbuilders 
became shipwrights, and, with the 82 
years of know-how that built stream- 
liners, passenger and freight cars, the 
shipbuilding program was launched. 


The Watchword: Speed and More Speed 
Since Pearl Harbor the men and women 
of Pullman-Standard have set a remark- 
able record of armament production. 
Speed and more speed has been achieved 
in all 8 plants cg as in the two ex- 
pansions now building, the Company is 
confident that they will raise their sights 
even higher to better their present fine 
records of accomplishment. 


Pullman-Standard, in co-operation with 
984 sub-contractors, is producing huge 
quantities of: 

TANKS + HOWITZER CARRIAGES 
TRENCH MORTARS - BOMBS 
SHELLS OF VARIOUS CALIBERS AND TYPES 
PARTS FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS 
AIRCRAFT MAJOR SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
NAVAL VESSELS - FREIGHT CARS 
FOR THE ARMY, NAVY, AND RAILROADS 
The workers may well be proud of this 
record—proud, too, of the 2,000 members 
of the Pullman-Standard family in the 
armed forces, and of the thousands of 

sons and daughters also serving. 
Almost 2,000 Suggestion Awards Made 


In the last 12 months workers have re- 
ceived almost 2,000 awards for sugges- 
tions which have helped increase produc- 


tion, conserve materials, improve prod- 
ucts and reduce accident hazards. Their 
remarkable safety record together with 
the high level of physical fitness, plays an 
important part in maintaining production 
schedules that will insure ultimate vic- 
tory and the American Way of Life. 

Congratulations are due those men and 
women who by their purchases of war 
bonds and stamps have earned the award 
of the Treasury Department’s Minute 
Man flag. 

To all Pullman-Standard’s men and 
women in the armed forces and plants, to 
the firms with whom we have placed 5,500 
sub-contracts, and to the Army and Navy 
officers for their fine co-operation, we say 
**Thank You” sincerely. 
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PRESIOENT 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


Pullman-Standard’s armament production 


IN 1942 WAS NEARLY 5 TIMES AS GREAT AS IN 
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Tanks whose maneuverability, greater 
speed and heavier firing power amaze and 
spell defeat for the Axis on many fronts. 
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Howitzer Carriages mounting the big 
guns to blast the enemy out of his en- 
trenched positions wherever we find him. 
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Trench Mortars to lob bad news to our 
enemies and clear the way for advances 
on many widely dispersed battle fronts. 


Freight Cars in foreign service to haul 
supplies for our Army and Navy to our 
far-flung battle fronts in many lands. 


Aircraft Major Sub-Assemblies for our 


transport planes that are carrying sup- 
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Shells and Bombs: Vast quantities of 
these messages to the axis are being 
shipped to our fighting fronts everywhere. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities ... Manufacturing plants in six cities © 1942, P. S.C. M. CO. 








This advertisement is currently appearing as a full page 


in 63 metropolitan newspapers from ceast to coast.. 
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PRINT PAPER RESTRICTED 


WITH THE ISSUANCE of the War Production 

Board order restricting the use of print paper 

for the first quarter of 1943, publishers can make 

. effective plans for their future operations. The 

confusion and doubts that have been evident in 

many offices for several months past can be for- 
gotten. 

All publishers know how much paper they 
used to print their net paid circulation in 
the first quarter of 1941, and it is that amount 
which will be available to them for the correspond- 
ing period this year. Newspapers which print up 
to 5,000 copies daily of eight or fewer pages will 
not have their tonnage restricted under the pres- 
ent formula. Provision is also made for tonnage 
used to print newspapers for members of the 
armed forces—an exception which will be hailed 
as just and useful by publishers and by the men 
who are getting their home town paper in far- 
distant outposts. 

Taking the 1941 consumption as a base, and 
the specification of net paid circulation as the 
norm for current operations, may mean that some 
newspapers will have to effect important changes 
in their operating methods. The formula is de- 
signed to penalize waste, without telling the pub- 
lishers on behalf of the government how they 
shall use the tonnage available to them. News- 
papers have the choice of cutting the number of 
pages, or of limiting circulation, or of eliminating 
excessive returns and other abuses which have 
been tolerated as a part of the process of extend- 
ing circulation coverage. They are allowed, under 
the order, a margin of 3 per cent for pressroom 
waste —a reasonable average tolerance which 
should be adequate for most organizations. 

No one can safely predict now what allowance 
will be made for 1943 after Aprii 1, but it is 
altogether probable that a further reduction will 
be ordered then and for future quarters. Neither 
the raw materials for paper manufacture nor the 
transportation for raw materials or finished prod- 
uct will be available in 1943 on the 1942 scale, 
and those factors will be controlling. Nothing 
that government or any organization of news- 
paper publishers can do will alter those basic 
elements. 

The essential relationship of newspaper pub- 
lication to the prosecution of the war has been 
universally recognized by the government, but 
the wood which is the main component of print 
paper is facing demands for other uses of more 
immediate application to fighting a world-wide 
war. 

To the Newspaper Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee of the War Production Board, composed 
of a nation-wide group of representative news- 
paper executives, all credit should be given for 
a solution which inflicts a minimum of hardship 
on newspapers and at the same time conserves 
vital resources. We had been at war a year and 
a half in 1918 before orders were issued restrict- 
ing the use of print paper, and the war had ended 
before even a start had been made toward apply- 
ing the restrictions. It was partly because of this 
lack of direction and purposes, within and with- 
out the newspaper circle, that the calamitous 
price panic of 1919 and 1920 gained such head- 
way. 

The present Advisory Committee has taken 
positive steps. to place all the:facts before all » 
publishers. 
terests of small publishers w hose operations would 
have been destroyed by evep’a nominal restric- 
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Prepare war, wake up the mighty men, let ll 
the men of war draw near; let them come up. 

Beat your plowshares into swords and 
pruning hooks into spears; let the weak say, 


strong—JOEL III, 9-10. 
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lishers information which can be passed on to 
readers, in explanation of rules which must be 
enforced to comply with the WPB order. More 
than that, it has created and maintained in Wash- 
ington a friendly atmosphere between govern- 
ment officials and the newspaper business and 
knocked out completely the notion that news- 
papers might be “controlled” by government 
through print paper allocation. In the words of 
the U. S. Navy, we say to the committee—‘*Well 
done.” 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 

HUMAN HAPPINESS is a relative matter. 

Incongruous as it might appear to wish the 
traditional greeting as the New Year opens on 
a world aflame and at war from pole to pole, we 
do so in the eternal hope that whatever blessings 
we may wish during 1943 may be realized at least 
in part. 

The year just ended has been one of the most 
tragic in modern history for many millions of 
people. The outposts of civilization, one after 
another, have been toppled by the onslaughts of 
nations which live by the law of fang and claw— 
but civilization has not been destroyed. In fact, 
the year 1942 will probably go down in history 
as the time when a lazy Caucasian civilization at 
last realized its perils, united its forces against 
barbarism and looked forward to a world from 
which war and poverty and fear might be ban- 
ished. 

That is an old dream, but today, in an hour 
when substantial victories have yet to be won 
xy the forces of decency, its realization seems 
to be nearer than at any time in the Christian 
era. 

Americans, loving peace and ease, have had to 
change their ideas mightily during the past 18 
months. Conveniences which we have believed 
to be necessities in our daily lives have been 
taken from us. Our normal resistance to disci- 
pline from above has had to yield to the neces- 
sities of war. Democracy lives in essence in this 
country, but some of its forms and processes have 
had to be short-circuited in order to put the 
nation in position to combat the systems where 
the word of one man is the law of the land and 
the order of the day. And yet, to date, none 
of the hardships of war have struck us hard in 
our daily lives, except in homes from which loved 
ones have gone forth to die in battle. We still 
have not undergone the mental and_ physical 
stresses which have been the daily routine of our 
allies and our enemies alike. 

We shall experience some of the real tastes of 
war during 1943, and we shall survive them. We 
shall seek real happiness in 1943 by doing well 
whatever job we are called upon to do, gaining 
satisfaction from the hope that by our present 
efforts we are helping to make the world a purer 
“rand sajer place in which to live. With the help 
we can make 1943 a year in which 
decency and a consideration for the rights of 
_. others will move forward to victory over those 


tion on their paper:suppiy, It has;giyen the pub- <2 who think of their fellow man as a subject slave. 
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DOUBLING IN BRASS 
ONE POSSIBLE SOLUTION to labor shortages 


in plants doing war work comes to our atten- 
tion from Cleveland. In that humming hive of 
war manufacture, the Cleveland Press, through 
its reporter, Ben Williamson, is promoting what 
is called the “Cleveland Split-Shift Labor Plan,” 
which is getting a trial in the turret lathe plant 
of Warner & Swasey. 

The “split shift” workers are almost all white- 
collar people—lawyers, teachers, business men 
and newspapermen who go to their machine-shop 
jobs after finishing their regular daily work. The 
Cleveland Press and the Cleveland News are said 
to have several reporters, artists, and desk men 
on the Warner & Swasey force. 

The company first put on five two-man teams, 
on the 4 p.m. to midnight shift. One team worked 
from four to eight, the other from eight to 12. 
Our correspondent reports that the plan has 
worked so well that the company is now employ- 
ing about 100 men on this system and is recruiting 
more every day. Five other Cleveland plants are 
picking up the idea, and the United States Em- 
ployment Service is promoting the plan in other 
cities. The idea did not originate with the Press, 
but we learn that Williamson, by vigorous 
prodding in its news columns, aroused both the 
U.S.E.S. and local business people to give it a trial. 

That is a long stretch from the idea of a year 
or two ago that a 40-hour week was enough for a 
man or woman. A reporter who does a regular 
day’s work on his paper and then hooks up for 
another 24 hours a week in a machine plant can 
surely be said to be doing his part. He is not 
crawling on his belly in New Guinea mud or 
dodging sniper’s slugs, but he, too, is helping to 
win the war. 


THE BUSINESS PROSPECT 

ON OTHER PAGES of this issue will be found 

the prognostications of advertising leaders for 
business during the opening months of the New 
Year. On the whole, they make more pleasant 
reading than we should expect with the nation 
finally getting its whole strength into the fight 
for freedom. There will be less of every variety 
of consumer goods available for market, involving 
necessities as well as luxuries. The strong cur- 
rents of holiday buying have exhausted many 
inventories which cannot be refilled until after 
peace comes, but the retailers’ shelves will not be 
entirely empty as they have been for years in 
other battling nations. 

Institutional and name publicity will have a 
larger part in many advertising programs than in 
the past, despite the protests of doctrinaires 
against this form of advertising. The people in 
charge of the government’s finances know, as well 
as do business executives, that the costs of this 
war will not end with the firing of the last shot. 
Heavy taxes will be levied for many a year there- 
after, and the bulk of those taxes will have to 
come from business enterprises organized for 
profit. The few dollars spent now to maintain 
established goodwill won’t be lost to current taxes, 
and they will assure government a firm founda- 
tion for its post-war tax structure. 


PSALM CXXXVI 


O, let us his praises tell 
Who doth the wrathful tyrants quell; 
For his mercies aye endure 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 
John Milton’s Paraphrase. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, president 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and 
the Hilo Tribune Herald, is Hawaii's 
delegate - elect 
to congress and 
will take office in 
January. Like 
his predecessor, 
Delegate Samuel 
Wilder King, Mr. 
Farrington is a 
Republican, hav- 
ing defeated his 
Democrat oppo- 
nent, James D. 
Reid, by a two- 
to-one majority 
in the fall gen- 
eral elections. 
The son of Hawaii’s late Governor 
Wallace Rider Farrington, the dele- 
gate-elect served in the territorial 
senate for eight years—from 1934 to 
1942. He was a member of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger from 1920 to 1923. 

Edgar A. Waite, at one time part 
owner of the Santa Rosa (Cal.) Re- 
publican, on Jan. 1, 1943, set up a 
public relations division for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California. Standard 
Oil’s public relations work previously 
has been handled through F. S. Bry- 
ant, assistant to H. D. Collier, pres- 
ident of the company. Offices of the 
new division will be maintained both 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles. In 
accepting the appointment Waite re- 
signs his position as vice-president of 
Braun & Co., Los Angeles public re- 
lations agency with offices in the 11 
western states. Previously he had 
been affiliated with Lord & Thomas 
and Benton & Bowles advertising 
agencies, and with newspapers in San 
Francisco. 

John P. Scripps, California publish- 
er, is reported resting easily following 
an emergency operation for appendi- 
citis. He was stricken on his ranch 
near San Diego. Scripps publishes 
the Redding (Cal.) Record, Watson- 
ville Register-Pajaronian and Sun, 
San Luis Obispo Telegram-Tribune, 
and Ventura Star Free-Press. 

W. A. Chalfant, pioneer editor of 
the Inyo Register of Bishop, Cal., has 
published his fourth book on the lore 
of the Death Valley country of Cali- 
fornia’s desert. The new book is a 
compilation of his stories on Cali- 
fornia’s pioneer days, with a foreword 
by George W. Savage, co-publisher 
of the Inyo Register. 

Colonel Evarts Opie, junior pub- 
lisher of the Staunton (Va.) Leader 
Papers, who has been in command 
of the 116th Infantry at Camp Bland- 
ing, Fla. has been promoted to a 
brigadier-generalship. 

George W. Savage, second vice- 
president of the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association and 1943 con- 
vention chairman, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant (s.g.) and ord- 
ered to the naval air station at Quon- 

















J. R. Farrington 


set Point, R. I. for training. Savage 
is co-publisher with Major Roy L. 
French, now with the air forces in 


England, of three Owens Valley news- 
papers, the Inyo Independent of In- 
dependence, the Progress-Citizen at 
Lone Pine, and Inyo Register at 
Bishop. 


In The Business Office 


WILLIAM S. DECKER, business man- 

ager of the Hudson (N. Y.) Evening 
Register since 1906, has been elected 
president of the Record Printing & 
Publishing Company, succeeding the 
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late Raymond D. Kennedy. Mr. 
Decker entered the employ of the 
firm on Feb. 1, 1894, and has served in 
practically every capacity of the busi- 
ness since that time. Mr. Decker was 
made business manager by the late 
Dennis H. Kennedy, father of Ray- 
mond D., Kennedy. 

Robert Kinsley, one time member of 
the San Francisco Chronicle’s busi- 
ness department, has returned to that 
paper as a member of the national 
advertising department. 





In The Editorial Rooms 


ALDEN WHITMAN, night telegraph 

editor of the Buffalo Evening News, 
resigned to join the copy desk of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Howard Butler Van Steenbergh, 
secretary to Mrs. Dorothy Backer, 
publisher of the New York Post, and 
previously secretary to George Backer 
and J. David Stern when they pub- 
lished the paper, has resigned to do 
publicity and script writing. At pres- 
ent he is with the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis publicity staff 
in New York. 

A. B. Guthrie Jr., city editor of the 
Lexington (Ky.) Leader, has written 
a western-mystery entitled “Murders 
at Moon Dance,” to be published by 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Edith Knight Hill, widely known as 
Marian Miller, the paper’s “advice” 
editor, celebrated 30 years with the 
Portland Oregonian on Dec. 15. She 
started with the paper December 15, 
1912, handling general assignments. 

Robert Ormond Case, reporter for 
the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian and 
writer of popular fiction, has been 
selected as chairman of the Portland 
public school board, to succeed the 
late C. W. Aldrich. 


Douglas Mullarky, since 1930 co- 
publisher with Julian Byrd of the 
Burns (Ore.) Times Herald, has been 
selected by Governor-elect Earl Snell 
as governor’s private secretary. In 
1911, both Mullarky and Snell were 
employed on the now defunct Oregon 
Hub, a weekly newspaper at Red- 
mond, Oregon. Mullarky worked on 
the old Portland News and the San 
Francisco Chronicle, and published 
the Redmond Spokesman from 1920 
to 1923. 

John W. Cannon, member of the 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News staff 
for 18 years with the exception of 18 
months spent with the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal in 1926-27, has re- 
signed to accept a place with the 
Shelby (N. C.) Daily Star. 








FOLKS WORTH 
KNOWING 


COVERING Portland’s waterfront for 

the Oregon Journal is Jean Muir, 
only woman reported to date as re- 
porting shipyard 
news. When 
shipyard news 
out - glamoured 
tea parties Jean 
swapped her so- 
ciety chatter col- 
umn “Among 
Those Present” 
for a regular war 
industry Sunday 
feature called 
“By the Ways” 
which led to her 
gett i ng “the 

ways” beat when 
pre-war Marine Editor Key Hartsook | 











Jean Muir 


joined the Coast Guard. Although 
new at newspapering, Jean’s career 
has been colorful and adventurous. 
Portland born, she attended St. 


Helen’s Hall and Reed College, later 
going to the Sorbonne in Paris for 
two years. For five years prior to 
World War II she worked her way 
across Europe and North Africa, saw 
Hitler take over Austria, collected 
folklore in the Balkans. She has writ- 
ten and marketed fairy tales to Child 
Life and Story Parade. One story in- 
cluded in a collection, The Wimp and 
The Woodle, took a Julia Ellsworth 
Ford Foundation prize; another was | 
included in Best Short Stories for 
Boys. 

After digging for pirate’s gold in the 
Florida Coast, Jean learned naviga- | 
tion when rounding the Horn on an| 
old tramp boat which took three} 
months to go from Jacksonville to 
Tacoma. Arriving in Portland early 
in *41, she did a series of free lance 
articles for the Journal about early | 
Northwest places and personalities | 
which got her a job as feature writer | 
and led to a weekly column. Today 
she is engineering the current series | 
of Sunday pictorial “spreads” r in-| 








| 


feature each great Portland war in- 
dustry in turn. Her column and} 
weekly “ways” news is coordinated | 
each Sunday in the complete wartime | 
living section published by the Jour- | 
nal. It gives full coverage in news | 
stories and features to the changing | 
way of life in the locale. 





Miss Jean Parker Trowbridge, of | 
the woman’s staff of the Worcester | 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette, has become | 








(Continued on next page) | 





By JOHN O’DONNELL 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 28.—Many reasons have been, 


discussed Washington column to- 
day... by a reporter who knows 
his beat and pulls no punches! 
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engaged to Ensign Edward A. Whit- 
aker, USNR, of Providence, R. I. 

Ralph Sprinkle will become movie 
editor of the Charlotte (N. C.) News 
when Tom Fesperman enters the 
Army this month. 

Joseph Gambatese, for 15 years on 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer staff, re- 
signed to handle labor matters for the 
regional Office of War Information. 
Gordon Meek of the Cleveland Press 
resigned to join the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America’s labor relations de- 
partment. Ray DeCrane, who has 
been covering the federal beat, will 
take over Meek’s duties for the Press. 

Mrs. Agnes McPartland Drummond 
has succeeded Miss Priscilla M. Camp- 
bell as woman’s department editor of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 
Evening Gazette. 


Mrs. Josephine H. Pierce, feature 
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writer on the Worcester (Mass.) Sun- 
day Telegram, appeared on the Hobby 
Lobby radio program Jan. 2. Mrs. 
Pierce, who is acting manager of the 
Worcester Better Business Bureau, 
spoke on her collection of old stoves. 

Alice Gostyn, reporter, Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News, has resigned. 

Francis St. Pieree, photographer, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican and 
Daily News, has left the staff. His 
duties as rotogravure editor of the 
Springfield Sunday Union and Repub- 
lican, have been taken over by 
Stephen Lemanis, staff photographer, 
Daily News. 

Gordon Ryder, staff photographer 
for the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
has joined the staff of the Republican 
and Daily News. 


Matthew Grimaldi, business and in- 
dustrial writer for the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, has resigned to 
join the public relations staff of the 
United Rubber Company in Connec- 
ticut. 

Erle Johnston, Jr., editor and owner 
of the Scott County Weekly Times at 
Forest, Miss., has been named Missis- 
sippi director of the Office of War In- 
formation. Mrs. Johnston will take 
charge of the paper. Johnston for- 
merly was with the Jackson Clarion 
Ledger as state house reporter. 

James C. Latimer, former secretary 
of the Virginia Press Association and 
recording secretary for the Virginia 
General Assembly, is now a member 
of the editorial staff of the Farmville 
(Va.) Herald, published by J. Barrye 
Wall. 

Fitzhugh Turner, former picture 
editor of the New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune, has been named 
manager of the Warrenton (Va.) 
Democrat succeeding Alfred Austin 
who has received a commission in the 
Navy. 

Arche Koop, former Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register reporter, has been 
named Office of War Information di- 
rector for Iowa. 

Jim Peery has become United Press 
correspondent at Jackson, Miss., suc- 
ceeding Rex Moody, in the armed 
services. Mr. Peery is also news edi- 
tor of radio station WJDX at Jackson. 


John D. Everhardt, Jr., formerly of 
the reportorial staff of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch and later editor 
of the Southside News, Virginia week- 
ly, has joined the reportorial staff of 
the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette. 

James R. Sherman, formerly of the 
Iowa City (Ia.) Press Citizen, and 
John Mac Houlette of Des Moines, 
have joined the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register & Tribune photographic staff. 

Herbert G. Owens, Des Moines (Ia.) 
Tribune reporter, and Mrs. Owens 
are the parents of a son born re- 
cently. 

Jane Boulware of St. Louis, Mo., 
has joined the editorial staff of the 
Des Moines (Ia.) Tribune, as a re- 
porter. She formerly did newspaper 
and publicity work in Visalia, Cal., 
and St. Louis. 

Florence Swihart is working on the 
state desk of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register. She is a native of Fremont, 
Neb., where she worked on a news- 
paper and in a bank before going to 
Des Moines. 

Lloyd Gladfelter, city hall reporter 
for the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
president, and all other officers and 
directors of the Milwaukee Press Club 
were re-elected at the annual meeting 
in December. They are: Ira Bickhart, 
Milwaukee Sentinel, vice-president; 
Walter Wyrick, Milwaukee Journal, 
treasurer. Carl F. Meyer, Eprror & 
PUBLISHER correspondent, secretary. 

Charles J. Bocklet, one-time news- 
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paperman oi Cincinnati, Ohio, became 
that city’s first civil service post- 
master, having been confirmed by the 
U. S. Senate after his appointment 
for a third term by the President. 
Under the law Bocklet will now serve 
for life. He was city editor of the 
Enquirer at the time of his appoint- 
ment as postmaster in October 1933. 

Charles Villency, formerly city edi- 
tor of the Endicott (N. Y.) Daily 
Bulletin, has resigned as makeup edi- 
tor of Motion Picture Daily, to join 
the New York regional staff of the 
Office of War Information. 

Phil Hamilton, city editor of the 
Willows (Cal.) Daily Journal, is now 
on the city desk of the Sacramento 
(Cal.) Morning Union. 

Gene Cullett, former reporter for 
the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent, 
has joined the Associated Press bu- 
reau staff in Pittsburgh. 


Miss Elizabeth H. Weber, daughter 
of Roman F. Weber, Milwaukee, has 
become engaged to Marvin L. Rand, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rand, 
Eagle River, Wis., has been announced. 
Mr. Rand is sports writer for the 
Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
Wis. 

Harry Bostwick, business manager 
of the Redding (Cal.) Record-Search- 
light, has enlisted in the U. S. Marine 
Corps. His successor for the duration 
is Ted Crumpacker, who has been 
advertising manager of the paper. Mr. 
Bostwick was with the John Scripps 
organization for about 10 years. Prior 
to that he was business manager of 
the Santa Paula (Cal.) Chronicle. 

Edward Carlos Thomas, for 22 years 
general agent in charge of public re- 
lations for the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, Los Angeles, retired Jan. 1, 1943, 
after 31 years of service with the 
company. Before going to Cali- 
fornia in 1904 he had been connected 
with the St. Louis (Mo.) Republic 
and the Kansas City Star as a reporter 
and in the business office. 

Noel Cobb, member of the New 
Brunswick (N. J.) Home News and 
Sunday Times for more than 10 years, 
has joined the public relations depart- 
ment of Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
in San Diego, Cal. 

Harmon Phillips, city editor of the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, has been re- 
elected president of the Tulsa Press 
Club. 

Mary Regan Ross, staff member of 
the Harrisburg Patriot for the past 11 
years, has left the paper to take a job 
in the public relations office of ODT, 
Washington. 

Van R. Wiggins, formerly telegraph 
editor of the Daily Oklahoman, who 
resigned to become editor of the Valley 
Morning Star at Harlingen, Texas, has 
been named assistant city editor of 
the Oklahoma City Times. He re- 
places Bill McGraw, who has been 
moved to the Times city desk. 

Quinton Griffith, assistant city edi- 
tor of the Daily Oklahoman, has re- 
signed to join the telegraph desk of 
the Kansas City Star. 

Mrs. Madelaine B. Wilson, formerly 
with the Manila Tribune and the 
Honolulu Advertiser has joined the 
editorial staff of the Daily Oklahoman. 

Paul Roberts, formerly with State 
Press in Oklahoma, has joined the 
editorial staff of the Daily Oklahoman 
and Oklahoma City Times. 

Hal Middlesworth has been named 
sports editor of the Daily Oklahoman, 
succeeding John Cronley who re- 
signed to join the Army. 

Miss Martha Moses has joined the 
photographic staff of the Daily Okla- 
homan. 


Mrs. H. C. Sniteman, who has been 
connected with the Staunton (Va.) 


Leader Papers for the last six years, 
has resigned and joined her husband, 
who is a First Class Petty officer, sta- 
tioned in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Robert E. Lewis, former reporter, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, has been named 
head of the Public Information Ser- 


vice for the Red Cross in the Middle i 


East. 


Miss Frances Hofreiter, who has 
been managing editor of the New 
Smyrna Beach (Fla.) News for several 
months, has taken over the editorship 
of the Deland (Fta.) Sun News. She 
replaces Stanley Culp, editor of the 
newspaper for more than 10 years, 
who will report for active duty as a 
lieutenant, j.g., with the United States 
Naval Reserve, Dec. 22. 


With The Colors 


EDWARD C. LAPPING, managing 
editor of the Detroit Times, has been 
commissioned a major in the U. S. 
Army and has left for duty. Lapping, 
43 years old, has been on the Times 
staff for 20 years. A son, Boris, 20, 
is an air corps cadet, and another 
son, Sherwood, 18, now with the air 
corps procurement depot in Detroit, 
expects to join the Army shortly. 

Hugh Dowell, national advertising 
manager of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star is now a chief petty officer ia 
the United States Navy and assigned 
to recruiting duty. 

F. Merle Walters, display salesman 
of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star was 
recently inducted in the Army. He is 
stationed at Camp Butler, N. C. and is 
a sergeant in a medical unit. 

Louis Kursman, sports writer on 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, was 
inducted into the Army at Fort 
Devens last week. 

Victor H. Jorgenson, assistant news 
editor for the Portland (Ore.) Ore- 
gonian, left last month as an ensign 
in the U. S. Navy. He expected to 
be assigned to photographic work 
after an indoctrination course. 

Edward M. Sehorn, Jr., of the Wil- 
lows (Cal.) Journal, has joined the 
Army as a private after being asso- 
ciated four years in operation of the 
daily with his mother and publisher, 
Mrs. E. M. Sehorn, Sr, 

Wyman Riley, city editor of the 
Vallejo (Cal.) Times-Herald, has been 
commissioned an ensign in the Navy. 

Sgt. Dan Polier, formerly a mem- 
ber of the news staff of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News, has joined another ex- 
News-staffer, Marion Hargrove, on the 
staff of Yank, Army publication, with 
offices in New York. 


Bill Ayers, sports editor and re- 
porter for the Elizabeth City (N. C.) 
Daily Advance for the past three 
months, has left for Norfolk, where he 
will enter training as seaman first 
class, USNR. 


Miss Portia Williamson, a graduate 
of Mills College at Oakland, Cal., who 
a short time ago joined the staff of 
the Post-Enquirer in that city as a 
“cameraman,” has joined the WAVES 
and has left for Northampton, Mass., 
where she will take training prepara- 
tory to being assigned to active duty 
with the Navy. 

Theodore Johnson, for 16 years city 
editor of the Pomona (Cal.) Progress- 
Bulletin, has left for naval indoctrina- 
tion school with a lieutenant’s rating. 
He will be assigned to naval aviation 
for air combat intelligence service. 

Earl Couch, formerly with Los An- 
geles and San Francisco offices of 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, has 
enlisted in the Army Air Force as a 
civilian pilot trainee. He will report 
for training Jan. 15. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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s h How would you like to play a part in the gift of a modern 
bomber to an American lad who has shown his mettle, his 
courage, his willingness to die for YOU? 

\ This lad has been in China and in Burma, lured by the 
spirit of adventure and a keen desire to serve democracy. 


Along with many others like him, he has taken old, outmoded 
planes, coaxed them to remain aloft .. . painted his own crude 
symbols on their battered, rusty faces . . . and, outnumbered 


ten to one, has chalked up a glorious record. 300 Jap planes 
. 800 Jap airmen killed. 


destroyed at a critical place, an hour . . 
LU E The “Flying Tigers” are now called to our own ranks and 
battle-fronts. 


Give this boy a new, modern bomber, and watch what he 
does with it on fronts now threatening the very life blood of 
all free peoples! He'll make you proud of him. Every Bond 
you buy NOW ... in a hurry . . . will speed such bombers to 
some hero whose sacrifice will always be greater than you can 

Ad ever make with mere dollars. 


SPONSOR 


























The seventh of a series of timely, patriotic messages conceived and created in art and copy by W. Livingston Larned and contributed by EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
to the high purpose of Bond Sales and wartime morale. Permission is granted to the newspapers of the nation to reproduce these advertisements, Mats of this 
size advertisement are available at cost. Also engravings of the illustrations, in any size, are available at cost. It is suggested that local merchants and manu- 
facturers—as well as financial and commercial institutions—sponsor the series in paid space, as a patriotic service to Uncle Sam. 
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Harold B. Jette Jr., son of the na- 
tional advertising manager of the Los 
Angeles Times, has enlisted in the 
Army Air Force. 

George F. Rickard, reporter on the 
Troy (N. Y.) Record, is now in the 
Army and is stationed at Fort Niagara, 
fa A 


Ben Wahrman, sports editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader, has 
enlisted in the Marines and reported 
for duty Dec. 28. Wahrman has been 
succeeded as sports editor of the News 
Leader by Hank Wolfie and Wilbur 
Jennings, as sports co-editors. 


James Hare, advertising salesman 
for the Northern Virginia Daily, 
Strasburg, has enlisted in the Army 
Signal Corps Reserve and reported 
for duty in Baltimore. 

John M. Riddle, of the business 
office of the Staunton (Va.) Leader 
Papers, has enlisted in the U. S. Navy. 

Mason Rossiter Smith, editor and 
publisher of the Gouverneur (N. Y.) 
Tribune-Press, has received a com- 
mission as a lieutenant, j.g., in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. He reported for 
duty Dec. 28, leaving shop foreman 
Warner H. Miller as manager of his 
paper. 

George Gable, formerly of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union circula- 
tion department, is an Army private 
at McAlester, Okla. 

George Kalbach, Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register copyreader has been inducted 
into the Army. 

Captain Mark Jones, former Topeka, 
Kan., newspaperman of the Capper 
publications is public relations officer 
at the Jackson (Miss.) Air Base. 

Ralph E. Pohl, formerly with the 
Pomona (Cal.) Progress-Bulletin ad- 
vertising staff, wrote his co-workers: 
“Praise the Lord, they passed me my 
commission” following completion of 
his training course at the Davis-Mon- 
than Field, Ariz. He is now a second 
lieutenant and bombardier with the 
Army Air Forces. 

Leonard McGuire, Des Moines (la.) 
Register & Tribune market editor, 
has been inducted into the Army. 

W. C. Mabry, Jr., editor of the 
weekly Lexington (Miss.) Advertiser 
and vice-president of the Mississippi 
Press Association, has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

Fred MacFeely, theatre critic of the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, is 
now stationed at Camp Maxey, Tex. 
Floyd (Slats) Logan, police reporter 
and literary critic of the News-Sen- 
tinel, is at Camp Perry, O. Frank 
Wemhoff, Jr., reporter and feature 
writer, is stationed at Camp Shelby, 
Miss. Philip G. Olofson, formerly as- 
sistant sports editor, is now at Camp 
Gordon, Ga. 

William C. Donaldson, a police re- 
porter in Covington, Ky. for the Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Enquirer for three years, 
has begun training in the Marine 
Corps at Parris Island, N. C. 

Robert E. Stigers, photographer for 
the Cincinnati Enquirer since 1936, 
was sworn in as a private in the 
Marine Corps and was assigned to 
Parris Island, S. C., for basic training. 

Sidney Benjamin, former sports edi- 
tor of the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain 
Speaker, is now attached to the pub- 
lic relations division at Camp Lee, 
Va. 


Edward H. Capers, city editor of the 


Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, has 
been commissioned a first lieutenant 
in the Army Coast Artillery Corps 


and has been assigned to Camp Wal- 
lace, Tex. 

Martin T. Bowman, formerly a 
member of the Lexington (Ky.) Her- 
ald-Leader advertising staff, has been 
commissioned as a second lieutenant 
in the Army Air Forces at Columbus, 
Miss. 

Johnson Hill, capitol writer for the 
Sacramento (Cal.) Bee and formerly 
of the Longview (Wash.) News, has 
entered the Army as a volunteer offi- 
cers’ candidate. 


Ensign Robert Wilcox, formerly 
with the United Press in Fresno, Cal., 
and San Francisco, and later with the 
OWI in San Francisco, has been as- 
signed to the Gulf Coast Naval Supply 
Depot at New Orleans, La. 


Lieut. Hubert K. Gagos, former 
Pacific Coast radio manager for 
United Press, has been named assist- 
ant public relations officer at the ad- 
vanced flying school at Mather Feld, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

Al Lyons, former INS manager in 
Kansas City, Mo., and with the U.P. 
in Denver, Colo., has joined the 
Sacramento (Cal.) Bee as a legisla- 
tive-political writer. 

Frank Orr, managing editor of the 
Watsonville (Cal.) Pajaronian who 
has held various other posts in the 
John Scripps group in California, has 
entered the Army as a_ volunteer 
officers’ candidate. 


John Harold Booker, Sunday editor 
of the Tulsa (Okla.) World, has en- 
listed in the Marines. 

Stan Pate, former member of the 
sports staff of the Daily Oklahoman, 
who has been stationed at the Enid, 
Okla., Army flying school, has re- 
ported to the Army Air Force admin- 
istration officer training school at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Katherine Stull, editorial staff mem- 
ber of the Muskogee (Okla.) Times- 
Democrat, has enlisted in the WAAC 
and been assigned to Washington. 

George Hage, former assistant dra- 
matic critic, Columbus Citizen, has 
been graduated from the Air Corps 
Administrative Officer Candidate 
School at Miami Beach, Fla. as a 
second lieutenant. 

Dale E. McGee, Jr., advertising dis- 
patch room, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
has enlisted in the Navy as an ap- 
prentice seaman. 

Carl C. Gifford, staff photographer 
for the Toledo Times for 16 years, was 
inducted into the Army Dec. 17. 

Lawrence Stafford, a member of the 
Washington Bureau of Booth News- 
papers, has been called to active duty 
in the public relations office of the 
Navy Department, with rank of lieu- 
tenant. 


W. O. Dickenson, former advertis- 
ing manager of the Covington (Va.) 
Virginian, has been commissioned a 
lieutenant in the Army Air Force. 

Herbert Beim of the San Francisco 
Chronicle’s advertising _ staff, has 
joined the Army. 

Sam Pohn, former Chicago Times 
reporter, is now a private attached in 
the 6th Service Command public re- 
lations office in Chicago. 

Lieut. Thomas K. Blender, formerly 
city editor of the Peoria (Ill.) Journal 
Transcript, is now in the 6th Service 
Command public relations office in 
Chicago. 

Carl W. Reynolds, member of the 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram pho- 
to staff for five years, enlisted in 
the Navy as a photographer second 
class. 

Merle Agnello, of the news staff, 
Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, was in- 
ducted into the Army on Dec. 14, 
qualifying as a photographer. 
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Major Henry B. Henson, former 
United Press bureau manager in 
Cleveland and later with the U.P. in 
New York, has been promoted from 
the rank of captain. Major Henson is 
public relations officer for the Arm- 
ored Force School, of which Brigadier 
General Stephen G. Henry is com- 
mandant, at Ft. Knox, Ky. 

Alden E. Hull, formerly in the ad- 
vertising department of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Evening Gaz- 
ette, has received a commission as 
lieutenant (j. g.), in the Navy. 

Richard L. Gridley, former financial 
editor of the Pittsburgh Press and lat- 
terly publicity director for the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company was com- 
missioned a lieutenent (s.g.), by the 
Office of Naval Officer Procurement. 


Second Lieutenant Paul Martin, for- 
merly with Press Association in New 
York and before that of the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Associated Press Bureau, 
the New York Daily News, the Boston 
Herald and the Boston American, has 
been assigned to the signal section of 
the Air Service Command at Wright 
Field, Dayton, O. 

Ben Price III, former Associated 
Press reporter in Atlanta, Ga., who is 
now in the United States Marines 
serving as a combat correspondent, 
has arrived safely overseas, his wife 
learned this week in a card from the 
United States War Department. 


Captain Chandler Sprague has been 
assigned as public relations officer of 
the new 13th armored division at 
Camp Beale, Marysville, Cal. Sprague 
is a veteran Hollywood publicity and 
scenario executive, and also has 
worked on the Baltimore Sun, Los 
Angeles Examiner and other Hearst 
papers. 

Lieut. Guy Mooney, editor of the 
Billings (Mont.) Gazette, who was 
given a leave of absence to join the 
Army, is stationed with the military 
police at Camp Truckee Meadows near 
Reno, Nev. 





Wedding Bells 


ROBERT A. JAKOBSEN, for six 

years society and feature photogra- 
pher for the Los Angeles Times, was 
married Dec. 20 to Miss Rena Stouten- 
burg. Late the same night he re- 
ceived orders to report for duty with 
the merchant marine. 

Sgt. Hugh Baker, former manager 
of the San Francisco office, California 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
and Miss Jessie Kerr, a co-worker in 
the office, were married secretly at 
West Los Angeles on Nov. 22. Sgt. 
Baker was inducted into the Army 
last May. 

Frances 





Helen Myers, university 
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because of 


READERSHIP 


In Department Store ad- 
vertising, The Sun for 16 
years has led every New 
York weekday newspaper 
appealing to middle and 
better income groups. 
During the first 9 months 
| of 1942, advertisers in- 
| creased The Sun’s share 
| of this linage. 
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editor of the Champaign (Ill.) News- 
Gazette, to Edward E. Bauer, assistant 
professor of civil engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Dec. 18. 

Lt. Bernard Gottlieb, who prior to 
entering the Army was a member of 
the advertising staff of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette, and Miss Estelle 
Kasanoff of Miami, Fla., were mar- 
ried on Dec. 3 at Temple Emanuel, 
New York. 

Yeoman Robert L. Fordyce, sports 
writer and news reporter with the 








Bellaire (Ohio) Daily Leader, prior to © 


entering the Navy last April and Miss 
Madeline Reynolds were married re- 
cently in Bloomington, Ind. He is 
now with the personnel and com- 
munications office, executive office 
headquarters, U. S. Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot, Hingham, Massachu- 
setts. 


HONOR PHOEBE HEARST | 


Phoebe Hearst, 


granddaughter of © 


William Randolph Hearst, has been | 


chosen by the publisher to be the | 


sponsor for the S.S. Phoebe Apperson | 


Hearst, Liberty ship soon 


to be | 


launched by the California Shipbuild- | 


ing Corporation in honor of his 
mother. “I thank you very deeply for 
naming your fine ship after my 
mother,” he wired John A. McCone, 
executive vice-president of Calship, 
who asked the publisher to select the 
sponsor. “Would you approve my 
mother’s great - grandchild, Phoebe 
Hearst, as sponsor? She is the daugh- 
ter of my son, George, and a very 
charming young lady.” 


RAISE SUNDAY PRICE 


BurraLo, Dec. 28— Effective next 
Sunday, the price of the Sunday edi- 
tion of the Buffalo Courier Express 


will be increased from 10 to 12 cents Ff 


a copy. 
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MALCOLM W. BINGAY 
Editorial Director 
Detroit Free Press 
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predict in 1943 


ick Tracy will soon have 


PRUNEFACE behind bars!” 


A famous criminologist made that statement 
recently as the opener of what turned out to be a 


very serious speech. 
We think it’s a swell start for a serious ad, too. 


At the crack of the bat, it so beautifully illustrates 
how widespread is the reading of newspapers . 
rich man, poor man, doctor, lawyer, Indian chief. 


It illustrates equally well the versatility of service 
from the blood and thunder of 
the war news to the smiles and chuckles of the 


of newspapers .. . 


comics . . . with so many things between, both 
great and small, grim and light. 


For the newspaper is all things to all people . . 


informant, friend, counselor, educator, ‘“‘cheerer- 
upper,” and what-have-you. 


Small wonder newspaper reading today is at an 
all-time high. 


Small wonder, too, that business and government 
are depending more and more on this dependable 
vehicle of communication to bring their vital mes- 
sages before the people. 


For our armies will move on in Tunisia . . . and 
‘Tracy will trip up Pruneface and the great 
American public will buy their newspapers each and 
every day to read avidly about both, and all the 
other newsworthy things that make newspapers so 
intimate a part of their lives. 








. “MAMARONECK TIMES (E) 


NEWSPAPERS (M, E&S) 
“YONKERS HERALD-STATESMAN (E) 


their coverage pattern more potent 
individuai needs. For further facts call on any of the sponsors of this message . . 
TISER (E) . . . BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (M) 
LEADER (E) ... GENEVA TIMES (E) 
. “MT. VERNON ARGUS (E) 
*PEEKSKILL STAR (E) . 
*TARRYTOWN NEWS (E) 


*OSSINING CITIZEN REGISTER (E) ... 


NEW YORK STATE NEWSPAPERS are serving on the advertising fighting-front today, too. 


Never was 


their reader interest so intense . . . their service more sensitive to 


BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (S) 


. “PORT CHESTER ITEMS (E) 


. AUBURN 


CITIZEN ADVER- 
CORNING EVENING 
. GLOVERSVILLE & JOHNSTOWN HERALD & LEADER-REPUBLICAN (S&E) 
*NEW ROCHELLE STANDARD STAR (EF)... 
. POUGHKEEPSIE 
*WHITE PLAINS REPORTER-DISPATCH (E) 


LEGEND—(E) Evening newspapers. (M) Morning newspapers. 


(S) Sunday newspapers. * Westchester newspapers sold in combination. 








2-S YNDICATES 


Kieran Joins N. Y. Sun; 
Bell Syndicates Column 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


JOHN KIERAN, famed New York 

Times sports columnist and standby 
of radio’s “Information Please” pro- 
gram, has resigned from the Times and 
will begin writing a daily column for 
the New York Sun on Jan. 4. 

The column, which will appear in 
the Sun five times a week, will be 
distributed nationally by Bett Synopi- 
CATE, which is acting as sales agent 
for the Sun. Mr. Kieran will write 
about any subject he pleases in his 
column, which will be called “One 
Small Voice.” 

Mr. Kieran, who has the distinction 
of writing the first signed column for 
the Times, leaves that paper after 
many years of association. He first 
joined the paper in 1915 and wrote 
sports. 

Wrote Times’ First Signed Column 

The following year he covered the 
Pancho Villa rout in Mexico. He 
served in the 11th Engineers, a vol- 
unteer regiment, during the World 
War. Enlisting as a private, he came 
out as a second lieutenant in 1919, 
whereupon he joined the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

After three years with that daily he 
became a sports writer for the New 
York American, and on Jan. 1, 1927, 
he rejoined the Times to write the 
first signed column for that paper. 

Mr. Kieran, who has a _ national 
reputation as “a walking encyclo- 
pedia,” joins the Sun with no set 
assignments and few preconceived 
notions of what he wants to do. He 
explained: 

“T’ve found out generally that what 
interests me interests other people, 
too. Whether it is in the field of 
nature, in art or in literature, those 
things which I came across which 
attracted my attention, also appealed 
to those I talked to about them.” 

Agreeing to Mr. Kieran views, the 
Sun told him: “Just go ahead and 
write what you think is interesting— 
anything from butterflies to Shake- 
speare.” 


Mr. Kieran said the reason for his 
resignation from the Times was the 
pressure of conflicting demands made 
on his time by attendance at sports 
events and by radio appearances for 
the War Department and other war 
work. 


Syndicate Chiefs Confer 


SETTING a precedent—at least inso- 

far as recent syndicate history is 
concerned—because it is a mutual 
effort, the nation’s top syndicate exec- 
utives met in New York last month 
to discuss problems posed by the war, 
both to their own organization and to 
their clients. 

The meeting, which was an infor- 
mal luncheon at which Joseph V. Con- 
nolly, Kine Features SynpIcATE presi- 
dent, was host, was the first of what 
is expected to develop into a monthly 
series as problems become more 
pressing. 

The same executives, with some ad- 
ditions, will meet in New York early 
this month at another luncheon, with 
another syndicate chief as host. 


To Syndicate Carey Williams 


“TIMELY TOPICS,” a daily feature 

consisting of a dozen short timely 
paragraphs on world events written 
by Carey Williams, well-known 
Georgia editor, has been acquired by 
GENERAL FeEaTuRES CORPORATION and 
is ready for immediate national re- 





lease, S. George Little, GFC presi- 
dent, announced this week. 

Mr. Williams, brother of Cranston 
Williams, general manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, is editor of the Greens- 
boro Herald-Journal, the Columbia 
Sentinel and the Crawfordsville Ad- 
vocate-Democrat. 

He began writing timely paragraphs 
for his father’s newspaper at the age 
of 12, and has been actively associated 
with newspapering ever since. A 
graduate of the University of Georgia, 
he is Mayor of Greensboro and is a 
member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

A number of newspapers already 
are using Mr. Williams’ column, 
among which are the Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader, the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
News-Register and the Pensacola 
(Fla.) News-Journal. 


King Re-signs Quints 
KING FEATURES SYNDICATE an- 
nounced this week renewal of its 
contract with the Dionne Quintuplet 
Guardianship for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. The contract gives King 
exclusive world rights to pictorial 
representation of the Quints in any 
form, except motion pictures. 

A few weeks after the Quints were 
born the Toronto Star obtained exclu- 
sive picture rights. Later NEA Sery- 
IcE acquired control, with King taking 
over four years ago. 

Usually popular comic characters 
survive their creators. After the 
deaths of the originators, other artists 
are found to carry them on. An 
exception will be “Family Portraits,” 
drawn by the late J. Norman Lynd 
for King. 

It will end publication with the last 
drawing turned in by Mr. Lynd, which 
will appear Feb. 7, King has decided. 
It will be replaced in the Comic 
Weekly and in the King syndicate list 
by “Right Around Home,” drawn by 
Dudley Fisher, a feature developed 
by the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
and taken over by King for syndica- 
tion some time ago. 


Syndicate Figures Die 
EDWARD SCOTT (“TED”) BROWN, 
66, an editorial cartoonist for the 
New York Herald Tribune and the 
HERALD TRIBUNE SywnpIcaTE for the last 
17 years, died Dec. 28 in Norwalk, 
Conn. Mr. Brown joined the staff of 
the Herald Tribune in 1925, after 21 
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years with the Chicago Daily News. 

Mrs. Minny Maud Hanff Ayers, 62, 
former comic strip script writer, who 
created the character “Sunny Jim,” 
died Dec. 23 in New York. At the age 
of 18, Mrs. Ayers wrote the jingles 
for the breakfast food advertising car- 
toon “Sunny Jim” which gained wide 
popularity. Subsequently, she wrote 
jingles for the comic strip “Sassy Sue” 
in the New York Evening World and 
for “Li’l Boy Black” in the New York 
Sunday Herald. 


Winchell in Brazil 


LIEUT. COMDR. Walter Winchell, 

who since early last month has been 
on leave-of-absence from his writing 
and broadcasting on a_ confidential 
mission for the Navy, turned up in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, this week, accord- 
ing to a Rio de Janeiro broadcast re- 
corded by the FCC. The New York 
Daily Mirror and King Features SyN- 
DICATE columnist was accompanied by 


a representative of the Brazilian 
Department of Information and 
Press. 


Aneta Has Feature Service 
ANETA, the Netherlands and Nether- 

lands Indies news agency, has or- 
ganized a new department called 
ANETA FEATURE SERVICE, supplying 
news features to U. S. newspapers. 
The service is not directly connected 
with the Aneta news report, which is 
distributed through the AP, U.P. and 
INS. Daniel L. Schorr, formerly with 
the Overseas News Acency and the 
JewisH TELEGRAPHIC AGENCY, is editor 
of the new Aneta service. 

a 


To Form Press Unit 
For Polish Army 


Charles Finston, 37, Chicago Her- 
ald-American reporter for 10 years, 
has been commissioned a lieutenant 
in the Polish Army and will leave soon 
to organize an American press unit 
for the Poles in the Middle East. This 
unusual assignment came _ about 
through the strange combination of 
“itching feet, resourcefulness and the 
toss of a coin.” 

Finston had been eager to get into 
military service for a long time, but 
bad eyesight hampered him. One day 
at the Herald-American he was tell- 
ing two other reporters, Willis C. 
O’Rourke and Stanley Pieza, about 
the rejections from various services. 

“I think I'll try the Polish Army,” 
said Finston. “Maybe they’ll take me. 
I could organize an American press 
unit.” 

Pieza replied: “I think you’ve got 
something. The Poles haven’t got that 
kind of service and they need it.” 

O’Rourke said it sounded good to 





him, too, and suggested that he and 
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Write for 8-page bulletin which il- 
lustrates Hoe’s Special Six Features 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


910 East 138th St. (at East River) New York,N.Y 





Finston toss a coin to see which one 
should apply. Finston won and 
O’Rourke has since joined the Ma- 
rines. Finston began what turned out 
to be a long campaign to sell his plan 
to the Polish government. He started 
with the Polish consul general in 
Chicago and ended up with approval 


from Gen. Sikorski, commander-in- | 








chief of the Polish armed forces, in | 


London. 


But the general’s approval © 


wasn’t enough. The British Ministry © 
of Information also had to pass on it, | 


too. Finally, the ministry said it was ; 


a good idea and Finston was notified 
of his commission as a lieutenant with 
the chance to become a captain. 

He does not speak Polish, but the 
Poles are providing an interpreter. 
Meanwhile, Finston is studying Polish. 
He expects to leave for England some- 
time this month, later going to the 
Middle East. 


= 

FROM 36 TO 6 PAGES 

Miami, Fla., Dec. 28—War condi- 
tions have reduced the Kingston 
(Jamaica) Daily Gleaner from 36 
pages to six but its 400 peacetime em- 
ployes are retained on the payroll, 
Publisher Michael de Cordova re- 
ported during a pre-Christmas visit 
here. Unemployment, de Cordova 
said, is Jamaica’s principal wartime 
problem and except for British gov- 
ernment and private employer action, 
it might well prove disastrous. For 
this reason, de Cordova explained, the 
Daily Gleaner retained its surplus em- 
ployes—six times as many as is 
needed. Oldest newspaper in the West 
Indies, the Daily Gleaner was founded 
in 1834 by de Cordova’s forebears. 


27th TRIBUNE BONUS 


All employes of the Chicago Tribune 
Company received Christmas bonuses 
this week. The amount given each 
was determined on a percentage rate 
based upon individual years of service. 
Approximately 3,200 persons shared 
in the 27th bonus paid by the Tribune 
to those in all departments of the 
newspaper, including the organized 
trades, building staff, WGN employes 
and workers at the Ontario Paper 
Company. 








YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
- i 2 these times require 


background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 


When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
James C. Kiper, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IIL. 
A nation- — non-pro 


supported by Sigma set Chi, 
—_—* "seasaalieiie Frater- 
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Because we put SO MUCH into it... 
you will get SO MUCH out of it! 








Partial Contents—1943 Edition 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK 


Circulations, rates, news and feature services, names of princi- 
pal editors and executives and advertising representatives of 
newspapers of United States of America, Canada, Central and 
Latin-American Republics, British Isles, and Australasia. 


“Ready Reckoner,” making it possible for the space-buyer to 
estimate almost at a glance the cost of a newspaper campaign in 
any given State or group of States or nationally. 


10,000 names of important newspaper and advertising men. 








MORE IMPORTANT TO YOU 
IN 1943 THAN EVER BEFORE! 


Whether you publish a newspaper . . . or serve 


newspapers with features, comics, equipment or 
national advertising . . . the 1943 RED BOOK 
offers a “one-of-a-kind” advertising opportunity 
for you in 1943. 


In these days of upset and confusion, the RED 
BOOK will provide a printed, factual, up-to-date 
record of the newspaper business . . . much of 


which is available from no other source. 
Published once a year, it works a full 365 days a 
year. That alone makes it an unusual advertising 


value for you. 


Forms will close January 20, 1943. Time is short! 
For best position, better make that reservation 
today. Copy cooperation available if you’d like 
it. Let us hear from you. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 1943 YEAR BOOK 
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Mail or wire reservation to EDITOR & PUBLISHER, TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Cleveland Press 
Had Church Ads 
Of 71,534 Lines 


1942 Is Record for 
Long-Range Program... 
275 Churches Place Copy 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 29—Any pub- 
lisher would think he had found a 
new gold mine in these days of declin- 
ing advertising revenue if he could 
increase one source of business from 
624 lines a year to 71,534 lines a year, 
and at the same time build a tre- 
mendous new editorial interest. That 
is the record achieved by the Cleve- 
land Press and this is the explanation 
of how it was accomplished. 

In November of 1938 Frank Stew- 
art, then state editor, was named 
church editor of the Press. With 
little fanfare, Stewart set out to build 
goodwill among the city’s pastors and 
churchgoers, something which up to 
that time never had been very well 
cultivated. One of Stewart’s first 
acts was to inaugurate a weekly Mon- 
day feature entitled “A Stranger Goes 
to Church.” Each Sunday Stewart 
visited a different church. He wrote 
little about what the pastor said in the 
pulpit, wrote much about how the 

‘pastor and parishioners conducted 
themselves before, during and after 
the service. If the church was warm 
and hospitable he said so; if it was 
“cold” he spoke of it in a diplomatic 
but chiding manner. The feature 
gained a great following. 

No Ads in First Year 

For almost a year Stewart carried 
on a careful goodwill campaign. No 
advertising was proposed anywhere. 
Stewart merely set out to convince 
the churchmen that a daily newspaper 
could do a good job of helping “sell” 
religion and that the Press was the 
newspaper which could and would do 
the job. 

Late in 1939, the Press advertising 
department, with Burleigh Laurimore 
handling the details, launched its part 
of the campaign. Every church leader 
in the city was circularized. The same 
selling points were used as are used 
in approaching other types of adver- 
tisers; circulation in the particular 
church neighborhood, etc. The re- 
sponse was not particularly rapid 
but some gains were forthcoming 
through 1940 and in 1941 the cam- 
paign began to produce surprising re- 
sults. The total for that year was 45,- 
834 lines. During this period Lauri- 
more was moved up to the national 
advertising department and Howard 
Deeks replaced him. Under Deeks, 


the improvement was even more 
spectacular. 

In the year just ending the Press 
published a total of 71,534 lines, 
reaching its peak on the Saturday pre- 
ceding Christmas when three full 
pages were necessary. On that date 
275 of Cleveland’s approximately 600 
churches advertised, almost 50% of 
the Catholic parishes were repre- 
sented. 

In previous Christmas seasons, the 
Press had carried Christmas programs 
of the various churches in its news 
columns. This year the practice was 
dropped and instead the programs 
were carried as paid advertising. Not 
one organization in the city com- 
plained that such a move was unfair. 
All of them agreed that the Press’ 
sympathetic and intelligent treatment 
of their activities justified the dis- 
continuing of the lengthy Christmas 
programs as general editorial matter. 

Weekly Feature Continued 


Stewart’s “Stranger Goes to 
Church” feature still continues weekly 
in slightly revised form and of those 
churches which he has featured more 
than 80% now appear as regular 
advertisers. 

When a church signs a Press adver- 
tising contract, the Press does not stop 
its efforts there. Immediately the en- 
tire membership of the congregation 
receives a letter from the Press. In 
it the members are told that the activi- 
ties of their church will be advertised 
regularly from then on. They are 
welcomed warmly and assured that in 
addition to publishing their advertis- 
ing the Press through Stewart will 
continue to chronicle their activities 
carefully and completely. They are 
urged to take any suggestions to 
Stewart and to make the Press their 
medium of expression. That these 
letters are effective is evidenced by 
the large number of letters and phone 
calls which Stewart receives from 
both pastors and parishioners. 

To keep the religious section on the 
highest possible plane the Press ac- 
cepts advertising from only well 
established straight line churches. No 
fly-by-night denominations or sects 
are permitted to buy space, although 
on numerous occasions this has re- 
sulted in turning down business of 
important proportions. 


« 
ARBITRATION MEETING 
THE International Arbitration Board 

will meet Jan. 5 in Pittsburgh to 
hear an appeal from the local arbi- 
trator’s decision in regard to terms of 
a new contract between the New York 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
the local printing pressmen’s union. 
The union has appealed on 13 issues, 
covering hours, wages and working 
conditions. 





HEN a newspaper uses the Haskin Information 
Service it conforms to the tradition that the 
press is consecrated to the public interest. 


Washington, D. C. 





This dependable agency in the National Capi- 
tal is used constantly by people in every State in the 
Union. It creates good will for the enter- 
prising papers that make it available. 


(The Columbus Dispatch [139,713 E| 


has renewed for this service. ) 


FREDERIC J. HASKIN 
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NRDGA to Discuss 
Post-War Planning 


Recognizing that more and more 
business leaders feel that a worth- 
while and enduring peace cannot be 
achieved unless earnest study and 
planning for the post-war period are 
seriously attacked before hostilities 
end, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association has set aside one entire 
session in its coming five-day War- 
time Conference, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, to listen to the 
views of four prominent speakers, and 
to thoroughly discuss this subject. 


Saul Cohn, president of City Stores 
Company, Inc., and chairman of 
NRDGA’s Committee on Post-War 
Planning, will act as chairman of this 
session, which is scheduled for Thurs- 
day morning, Jan. 14. 

“Regional Planning and its Effect on 
Distribution and the Retailing Pic- 
ture,” will be the first broad phase 
of the problem, as presented by 
George McAneny, of the Title Guar- 
anty Trust Co., and director of the 
Regional Planning Association, New 
York. 

This will be followed by a talk on 
“Preparing for the Return to Peace,” 
by David C. Prince, vice-president, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 

Leslie M. Cassidy, vice-president 
and general manager, Building Mate- 
rials Department of Johns-Manville 


Co., will speak on “Tomorrow’s Hous- 
ing Opportunities.” 

Charles Poletti, former lieut.-gover- 
nor of New York, will speak on “State 
Policies and Post-War Planning.” 


WOMAN EDITOR AT 22 


Miss Joan Hixon, 22 years old, has 
become possibly the youngest woman 
editor of a daily newspaper in the 
United States. She is now editor in 
chief of the Linton (Ind.) Daily Citi- 
zen. She is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Orval Hixon of Indianapolis and 
prior to becoming editor of the paper 
was secretary and assistant to the 
director of publicity at DePauw Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Hixon received her training in 
journalism at Butler University and 
on the University’s paper, The Butler 
Collegian. 


” 

JOURNALISM DEPT. 

Courses in journalism at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., will be or- 
ganized into a Department of Journal- 
ism beginning the second semester in 
January. The necessary requirements 
and additional courses have been ap- 
proved by the College curriculum 
committee. Heading the new depart- 
ment will be Ray A. Furr, who for the 
past six years has taught the courses 
in journalism within the department 
of English, and who has directed the 
Winthrop News Service. 





























soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
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Do Your Share in the 


1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


Do everything possible through your publication to see to it 
that good books, more books, are donated for the use of our 


GET BEHIND THE DRIVE, which is 


sponsored by the American Library Association, the 

American Red Cross and the USO—— 

backed by the American people through their com- 
munity organizations 


YOU CAN HELP by printing 


mats with the emblem and message of the Campaign 
human interest stories about the Campaign's progress 
in your city or town 


YOU CAN HELP FURTHER by 


offering your delivery trucks or wagons to transport 

| books from collection boxes to public libraries 

placing posters conspicuously in your building and on 
your trucks and book collection boxes in your 











For posters, mats, emblem cuts, and feature news, 
write to 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN BOARD 

1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 
ROOM 1503, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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E. S. Beck Dies; 
Chicago Tribune 
M. E. for 27 Years 


Succumbs at 74... Retired 
In 1942 After 45 Years 
On Staff of Paper 


Edward Scott Beck, 74, former man- 
aging editor and assistant editor-in- 
chief of the Chicago Tribune, died 
Dec. 25 in Passa- 
vant Hospital, 
Chicago. He had 
been a Chicago 
newspaper- 
man for nearly 
50 years and a 
member of the 
Tribune staff for 
He had 
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45 years. 
been managing 
editor for 27 


years when he 
became assistant 
editor - in - chief 
in 1937. Mr. 
Beck retired in January, 1942. 

Mr. Beck was known as a newspa- 
perman’s managing editor. He was 
little known to the general public, 
but he was for a quarter of a century 
at the news helm of the Tribune. Mr. 
Beck continued as managing editor of 
the Tribune until Jan. 4, 1937, when 
he was appointed assistant editor-in- 
chief. At that time he also was second 
vice-president of the Chicago Tribune 
company. 

Capable News Executive 


A capable news executive who sur- 
rounded himself with competent as- 
sistants whose judgment he could 
trust, Mr. Beck was the kind of execu- 
tive who did not transfer his own re- 
sponsibilities to others. He was the 
man in charge of the news pages and 
to him that meant that he must know 
in detail what the news was and 
how it had been written. He found 
time not only to be in constant con- 
tact with his subordinates, but also to 
read, either in copy or proof form, 
and frequently in both, almost every 
line of news before publication. 

Commenting on Mr. Becks’ achieve- 
ment in demonstrating that mass cir- 
culation can make a newspaper better, 
the Tribune editorially stated this 
week: 

“Mr. Beck’s great contribution to 
American journalism was his demon- 
stration that a great circulation could 
be reached and held without the sac- 
rifice of integrity and good taste. He 
saw his paper become and remain the 
largest in point of circulation among 
standard sized newspapers in the 
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United States. Mr. Beck proved that 
a newspaper could be serious without 
being dull; that it could be immensely 
popular without being cheap and 
tawdry; that it could grow in circu- 
lation without surrendering its prin- 
ciples, its independence, or its sense 
of decency.” 

Born in Bainbridge, Ind., on Dec. 
12, 1868, Ned Beck, whose nickname 
later was changed to Teddy, moved 
with his parents to Holton, Kan., 
where his father, a Civil War veteran, 
founded the Holton Recorder. Capt. 
M. M. Beck, father of Ned Beck, was 
postmaster of Holton, but he con- 
tinued to edit his newspaper until two 
weeks before his death on Feb. 3, 
1931. At that time he was 92 years 
old. 

Pony Circulation Campaign 

By the time Ned Beck was 10 years 
old he was sweeping out the Recorder 
office and print shop. He learned to 
set type. When he was 14, he con- 
ducted a pony campaign, covering the 
entire county for subscriptions and 
gathering material from which he 
wrote stories of the business men in 
the towns of the county. By the time 
he was 18, he was his father’s chief 
assistant. He did not go to college 
until he was 20, enrolling at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the class of 
1893. 

Mr. Beck went to Chicago upon 
graduation from college and became 
the Tribune’s World’s Fair reporter, 
covering the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position. After the fair he was trans- 
ferred to work in the newspaper office 
where he learned copy reading. In 
1894 he became city editor of the old 
Chicago Mail. He later shifted to the 
old Chicago Inter-Ocean as a copy- 
reader. He remained on the new pa- 
per until March, 1896, when he re- 
turned to the Tribune as night city 
editor. 

He was night city editor for two 
years. Then he was made assistant 
city editor, a title he held for 10 years. 
James Keeley was city editor at that 
time and Will Van Benthuysen was 
managing editor. In 1908, Mr. Van 
Benthuysen went to New York as an 
editor of the New York World. Mr. 
Keeley became managing editor of the 
Tribune and Mr. Beck was appointed 
city editor. In 1910, Mr. Beck was 
promoted to managing editor. 

Not a tall man Teddy Beck pos- 
sessed boundless energy and the sound 
of his heels on the marble floor at 
the Tribune was known to every man 
in the office. His head held jauntily 
and his arms swinging, Mr. Beck 
would enter the newsroom puffing a 
cigar. His interest was spontaneous 
in every new story, particularly if he 
recognized it as a good story. He 
never tended toward sensationalism. 








For dependable stereotyping, rely on 
Certified Mats, made mn the U. $s A 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, N. Y., N. Y. 


Certified Field Men Are 
Still Ready To Serve You 


@ Some of you have missed their 
regular visits, since they went on 
their concentrated travel plan—ans- 
wering the call of those whose needs 
are pressing. Perhaps you have no 
mat problems. We hope so. In that 
case, the Certified Man will keep in 
touch with you principally by mail. 
But rely on him if you need him, to 
answer your call promptly. 











His principles were thoroughness and 
accuracy, coupled with an under- 
standing of the news that flowed over 
his desk. He was an expert on type. 


He was exacting in details. He per- 
sonally looked over all death notices 
to be sure a well-known name was 
not missed; and the names had to be 
letter perfect. Wrong middle initials 
in his estimation were almost crimi- 
nal. He was an apostle of brevity and 
clarity. Copyreaders said he was the 
best copyreader the Tribune ever had. 

Mr. Beck was married three times. 
His first wife, Cora Frances Reilly, 
died in 1899. His second wife was her 
cousin, Grace Kennicott Redfield, who 
he married in 1911 and who died in 
1928. On May 2, 1931, he married 
Mrs. Clare Florence Beebe, who sur- 
vives him. He also is survived by two 
sisters, and a brother. 


OMITS SAT. ISSUE 


The Gardner (Mass.) News omit- 
ted its Saturday Dec. 26 issue in com- 
pliance with the request of Gov. 
Leverett Saltonstall that stores and 
business houses close on that day in 
order to conserve fuel. 
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Army, Navy Get 3344% 
In Subscription Drive 


The Hollywood Unit of the Citizens 
Committee for the Army and Navy 
cuts in for a third of the proceeds of 
the current subscription campaign 
being conducted by the Hollywood 
(Cal.) Citizen-News, the film town’s 
afternoon daily. The drive aims to 
sign up three-month’s subscribers at 
the regular price of 75 cents per 
month delivered. 

The Army and Navy Committee gets 
one month, the solicitor one month, 
and the Citizen-News one month. The 
Committee cooperated by sending a 
letter of appreciation acknowledging 
the subscription to the Citizen-News. 

The campaign is being conducted 
by housewives in their homes. The 
lists of names and phone numbers are 
furnished by the circulation depart- 
ment, together with a set talk to be 
given by the solicitors. 

The particular appeal of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for the Army and 
Navy is that it is the medium through 
which recreation, diversion, and com- 
forts are brought into the camps of 
the armed forces. 
















we'll give you all the 
Many thanks. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“AN URGENT CALL FOR YOU” 


Please do not make Long Distance 
telephone calls to war-busy centers 
unless it is really necessary.” 


That helps keep the lines open for war 
messages and war's on the wires these days. 
When we can get telephone materials again 





wires you desire. 
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Stock Exchange Tests 
Show 33% Read Tables 


Alarmed by Decline in Financial News 
In Newspapers, It Tests Readership 
In Lancaster, Pa., and Announces Results 


A SCIENTIFIC TEST of newspaper 

reader interest in stock and bond 
quotations has been made by the New 
York Stock Exchange, which offers 
the statistics obtained to challenge 
what it says is “an oft-repeated fal- 
lacy that only 4 or 5% of a general 
newspaper’s readers ever look inside 
the financial pages.” 

Apparently alarmed by the trend 
towards curtailment or elimination of 
stock quotations and financial pages 
in newspapers, the Stock Exchange 
engaged the Psychological Corporation 
of New York, which selected Lancas- 
ter, Pa. as “a representative city, 
containing a variety of industries and 
centering in a prosperous agricultural 
territory.” 

49% Read Local Pages 

The Exchange, monthly publication 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
published on Dec. 28 the results of 
292 interviews with Lancaster resi- 
dents, half men and half women, in 
every block of the city except a small 
segment northwest of the business 
district, which was described as rep- 
resenting “the poorest residential area 
in the city.” The results were: 

“Forty-nine per cent read local 
financial pages; one-third read them 
daily, the other two-thirds, from three 
or four times a week to several times 
a month. 

“Thirty-three per cent desired and 
regularly read prices of securities 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

“Furthermore, 75% of those who 
professed no personal interest in se- 
curities prices held that daily prices 
were desirable for Lancasier news- 
paper readers.” 

[The results of the Exchange’s study 
show higher percentages of readership 
of stock reports and financial pages 
than the Continuing Study of News- 
paper Readership. The Summary of 
Studies 1 to 42 showed for financial 
news: Men, 29 median, with 47 high 
and 4 low; women, 10 median, with 27 
high and 1 low. The same summary 
showed New York Stock Exchange re- 
ports were read on the average in 
cities of 100,000, into which category 
Lancaster falls by 15% of the men and 
4% of the women.—Ed.] 

The Psychological Corporation’s re- 
port said that “in all probability the 
large proportion of financial page 
readers reflects a widespread interest 
in current business and financial 
trends.” It continued: 

One-Third Read Quotations 

“Individuals in Lancaster are 
aware that the stock market antici- 
pates the fluctuations in business, in- 
dustrial and banking conditions. The 
regular readers of the stock market 
quotations, representing 33% of the 
persons interviewed, gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for readership of mar- 
ket prices: security ownership, desire 
to keep track of stock fluctuations and 
determination of business trends.” 

The interviewing was conducted by 
15 advanced students of Professor Paul 
L. Whitely of Franklin and Marshall 
College, who were instructed and su- 
pervised by two members of the Psy- 
chological Corporation’s staff. 

The making of the survey reflects 
the Stock Exchange’s concern over the 
problem of keeping the general securi- 
ties set-up from disintegrating during 
wartime, the Associated Press said. 


The Exchange for many years took the 
attitude that public dissemination of 
quotations was not its affair, beyond 
the provision of the ticker service pri- 
marily to its own members. 

The AP stated: “The aggregate 
volume of stock sales for 1942 will 
come to a figure the smallest since 
1914, despite the fact there are ten 
times as many shares listed as there 
were then. Despite the small volume 
of trading, most corporations report 
the largest number of stockholders on 
record.” 


Cooper Appoints 
Chas. Nutter to 
Administer LPA 


Charles Nutter, Associated Press 
bureau chief at New Orleans and for- 
merly chief of bureau at Madrid, Mos- 
cow and Mexico 
City, will take 
over administra- 
tion of La Prensa 
Asociada, AP 
Latin American 
subsidiary, 
shortly after the 
first of the year, 
it was an- 
nounced this 
week by Kent 
Cooper, AP gen- 





eral manager. 
Nutter will re- Charles Nutter 
lieve Frank J. 


Starzel, traffic executive, of the LPA 
duties he undertook temporarily last 
September when Milo Thompson was 
granted a leave of absence to recover 
his health (E&P, Sept. 19, page 14). 

Nutter’s headquarters will be in 
New York, but he will spend much 
of his time in Central and South 
America. Assisting him in supervi- 
sion of the LPA news report will be 
Paul Sanders, whose appointment as 
LPA news editor was announced re- 
cently. 

Thomason in New Post 

At the same time it was announced 
that L. H. Thomason, assistant to Alan 
Gould, executive news editor of AP, 
and subsequently to Victor Hackler, 
executive assistant in charge of the 
Membership Department, has_ re- 
turned to the Traffic Department’s 
general office to a newly created post 
as operating supervisor. 

Nutter is 42, a native of Nebraska, 
and has been with AP since 1927. He 
joined its staff in Kansas City after 
attending the Universities of Missouri 
and Nebraska and working on news- 
papers in the midwest. In 1929 he was 
sent to Mexico City and covered the 
Escobar revolution. In 1934 and 1935 
he worked in Washington and New 
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York, then was sent to London. He 
was appointed New Orleans chief in 
1939. 

Sanders worked on South Dakota 
and Minnesota papers before he joined 
the AP at Atlanta in 1929. The fol- 
lowing year he joined the Latin Amer- 
ican department and has been on the 
LPA desk in New York since 1938. 

Thomason’s new duties are a broad- 
ening of the responsibilities he exe- 
cuted earlier as supervisor of operat- 
ing personnel. He is assisting Starzel, 
traffic executive, on matters relating 
to personnel, equipment and general 
operating practices. 


All Chicago Papers 
But One Raise Prices 


Cuicaco, Dec. 30—Morning and eve- 
ning newspapers here, with exception 
of the Chicago Times, have raised 
their newsstand price one cent a copy 
and have increased their home deliv- 
ery rate accordingly. The Chicago 
Tribune and Chicago Sun in the 
morning field went from two to three 
cents, effective Dec. 28, with no 
change in the 10-cent Sunday price. 
The Chicago Daily News goes from 
three to four cents daily, starting to- 
morrow, and the Chicago Herald- 
American from three to four cents, ef- 
fective Jan. 4. Both the News and 
Herald - American Saturday editions 
continue at five cents and the latter’s 
Sunday price remains unchanged at 
10 cents. 

Under the new price structure, the 
Tribune and Sun have raised their 
daily home delivery rates from 65 to 
95 cents a month in the city, with the 
Sun going from 15 to 22 cents a week 
in the suburbs and the Tribune selling 
at 95 cents a month. The Daily News 
city home delivery price has been in- 
creased from 90 cents to $1.10 a month, 
with the suburban rate going from 20 
to 25 cents a week. The Herald- 
American, with its own home delivery 
system, continues its city home deliv- 
ery rate of 25 cents a week, increasing 
its suburban rate from 20 to 25 cents 
weekly for daily papers. The general 
hike in prices leaves the tabloid eve- 
ning Times, which went from two to 
three cents last March, with its prices 
unchanged. The Sunday Times con- 
tinues at five cents. 


Others Increase 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 30—The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, effective Jan. 3, is 
raising its Sunday price from 10 to 12 
cents per copy in Cincinnati and im- 
mediate territory with a 15 cent price 
beyond the 100-mile radius. 
o 


Hull Mum on Liaison 
Of Allied Censorship 


WasuincTon, Dec. 29—Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull said today that he 
had not discussed with John G. 
Winant, Ambassador to Great Britain, 
who is here for consultations, the 
question of coordinating American and 
British censorships. He did not know 
whether Mr. Winant had taken it up 
with other officials. 

Mr. Hull made his comment when 
asked about a London report that 
this would be one of the subjects Mr. 
Winant would discuss here. 





KUHN TO HEAD BRITISH DIVISION OF OWI 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 28—Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., former chief of the London 
Bureau of the New York Times, has been appointed to head a newly- 
created British Division of the Office of War Information, whose headquarters 
will be in Washington. Appointment of Rep. Thomas H. Eliot of Massachu- 
setts, to direct the London office, was announced last week. Creation of the 
new section is the answer of OWI to British press complaints concerning the 
flow of news from the United States to Great Britain. The new section, said 
OWI, will “quicken and improve the flow of information” overseas, and “will 
be used to project to the British public a fuller understanding of the United 


States at war.” 


U. S. Press Called 
‘Loyal Opposition’ 
To Administration 


New Orveans, Dec. 29—‘Newspa- 
pers can remain free and virile only 
so long as they render genuine pub- 
lic service and so long as the people 
desire and insist that they remain 
free,” Ralph Nicholson, publisher of 
the New Orleans Item, told Loyola 
students at their annual Christmas 
convocation this morning, which 
marked the university’s concluding 
exercises. 

“Newspapers,” he said, “are pub- 
lished to express the views on public 
questions of their readers as well as 
their editors.” He urged students not 
to “shirk your responsibilities as citi- 
zens of this republic by leaving these 
matters exclusively either to news- 
paper editors or to elected public of- 
ficials. 

Describes Role of Press 

“Don’t ever,” he warned, “get the 
idea that you can safely leave con- 
structive thinking and acting on pub- 
lic questions to the officials you have 
elected to public office. 

“We as a nation can come through 
this war and its aftermath victorious- 
ly, only if our people remain con- 
stantly on guard against the enemies 
of our democracy, both within and 
without our borders. 

“Through all this, American news- 
papers will be busy exposing incom- 
petency, inefficiency, and stupidity in 
the conduct of our local and national 
affairs, preaching tolerance, economy 
and practicability, and affording a 
daily platform for the opinions of our 
readers. 

“It will take all of the best that is in 
all of us to win our way out of the 
troubles that will continually assail us 
as individuals and as a nation. 

Mr. Nicholson sharply criticised the 
suit against the Associated Press 
brought by Thurman Arnold, assistant 
attorney general. 

“At a time when so many of the 
governmental agencies, including the 
armed services themselves, are con- 
tinuously calling on newspapers for 
assistance of a character that is vital 
to our winning the war, another gov- 
ernment agency is suing the Associ- 
ated Press on the grounds that it is 
monopoly. 

Stresses War Service 

“This brings us,” he said, “to the 
second principal service of greatly in- 
creased importance, because of the 
war, that newspapers render the peo- 
ple of this country. Newspapers are 
the loyal opposition to the administra- 
tion. For several years there has been 
none of any consequence provided by 
any other group or institution. As 
government increases in size and im- 
portance, as ours has done in recent 
years, it is all the more necessary that 
there be a strong ‘opposition’ in order 
to keep the government more honest 
and efficient than otherwise would be 
the case. 

Citing the administration’s early ef- 
fort to “pack the Supreme Court” by 
adding new members friendly to the 
administration and purposes of the 
New Deal; and _ legislation that 
cramped the style of critics among 
the big business interests, he said, 
“American newspapers kept alive the 
spirit of democracy.” 

“While all this was happening, 
spokesmen for the administration crit- 
icised and abused newspapers. Much 
of the criticism was deserved,” he 
added. “Newspapers, like politicians, 
should be able to take criticism and 
profit by it. Efforts to intimidate the 
press failed.” 
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N. Y. Strike Provided Good 
Promotion Material 


By T. S. IRVIN 


WE DON’T like to recommend it, even 

in extreme cases, but if ever you 
find yourself really up against it for 
promotional material, pull a strike or 
some other extraordinary emergency 
that deprives your readers of their 
paper for a couple of days. The strike 
of newspaper deliverers that kept New 
Yorkers newspaper-less for three 
days recently gave the promotion de- 
partments of every New York news- 
paper—and of every newspaper in the 
country, for that matter—some splen- 
did material out of which to fashion 
some excellent and telling promotion. 

Rarely has there been such a dem- 
onstration of the loyalty of newspaper 
readers, and of the intimate part 
newspapers play in the everyday lives 
of readers, as during those three hec- 
tic days. Men and women braved 
some of the coldest weather of the 
season to tramp far out of their way 
and get their papers from the news- 
paper home offices. Alert to every 
opportunity, George Benneyan, pro- 
motion manager of the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA, grabbed up all 
the material he could during the strike 
and has something in the works on 
it now. 

One of the papers filmed the scene 
at its building when thousands of 
readers stormed its offices to buy 
copies of the paper. Another paper 
had a research organization interview 
hundreds of people throughout the 
city to find out how the lack of news- 
papers affected them. The people in- 
terviewed were almost unanimous in 
declaring that they simply could not 
get along without newspapers. Most 
of them found the radio an unsatis- 
factory substitute. 

It’s a desperate expedient and, we 
repeat, we don’t recommend it—but 
there’s nothing like keeping them 
without a paper to make people realize 
how much they need it. 


This Is Oregon 
PLEASANT Christmas custom is the 
Portland Oregon Journal’s, to send 
its friends throughout the land a 
Christmas book. Always the book is 
about something native to Oregon, 
and something peculiarly the Jour- 
nal’s, One year, we recall, it was an 
Oregon cook book compiled by the 
Journal’s food editor. Another year 
it was a volume of reminiscences by 
the Journal’s Washington correspond- 
ent. Always it is something you want 
to keep on your bookshelf—which is 
what makes this pleasant custom such 
a warm and effective promotion. 
This year’s Christmas book from 
Publisher P. L. Jackson—the twenty- 
first Christmas book, incidentally—is a 
collection of photographs titled “This 
is Oregon.” Being one of the many 
who enjoy Burton Holmes and the 
National Geographic, we found the 
pictures a delightful experience. In- 
deed, comes peace, Oregon is now at 
the top of our list of Places to See. 
The pictures make an understatement 
of Mr. Jackson’s comment about “the 
sometimes peaceful, usually majestic 
and always exciting scenery in our 
state . . . an occidental Shangri-la.” 
They are, to us at least, thrilling. 
“The photographs in the portfolio,” 
Mr. Jackson’s letter informs, “are 
mostly out of the darkrooms of the 
Journal’s own photographer and have 
run on the Journal’s own picture 
pages. The captions are by the asso- 
ciate editor of our editorial page and 


the collection was made by our pro- 
motion manager, one of the few 
women in that part of the newspaper 
business.” To the unnamed associate 
editor, therefore, a hand for some of 
the best captioning we have read in 
a long time. And to M. Elizabeth 
Tobin, a hand for some swell collec- 
tion-ing. 


Let's Be Patient 
THE MERCHANTS of Dayton, Ohio, 
are indebted to the Journal-Herald 
for a service which should certainly 
help them in the ticklish war problem 
of maintaining customer friendship 
and goodwill. The service—that part 
of it, at least, that has come to our 
attention—consists of a full-page pro- 
motional advertisement urging, “Let’s 
be patient; let’s not complain. The 
biggest and most important job we all 
have to do is to help win the war.” 

What the Journal-Herald is hitting 
at are the complaints you hear these 
days wherever you go: “Laundry late 
again;” “Sold out again;”’ “What, 
only one pound?” “Why can’t you 
send it today?” And soon. The page 
makes excellent use of these for at- 
tention-getting illustrative purposes. 

The Journal-Herald’s advice is, 
“Buy sensibly. Leave it to the stores 
to do all they can for you... . If you 
don’t get waited on quickly . . . please 
try shopping in the mornings. . . be- 
fore noon. If you don’t find exactly 
what you want, please accept a sub- 
stitute.” 

The problem is not peculiar to 
Dayton. It exists in every city in the 
country. It gives every newspaper 
an opportunity to help the merchants 
and thereby to help improve their re- 
lations with the merchants. It’s a field 
not to be overlooked if you want your 
promotion to be “in the public in- 
terest.” 


See It—Know It 


THE Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune are currently ringing the 
bell with an excellent campaign of ad- 
vertising built around the theme, 
“You’ve got to SEE it to KNOW it.” 
The idea, as you can guess, is that 
you’ve got to see the news in your 
newspaper really to know it. 

One of the best ads in the series is 
headlined “Could this be Adolf?” and 
carries the somewhat startling illus- 
tration of a screw and a ball. “We 
agree,” the copy reads, “he’s a screw- 
ball. And we agree that this is one of 
the craziest advertisements you've 
seen for quite a while. But we have 
a point to prove. Would you have 
known what Hitler looked like if you 
hadn’t seen his picture in the news- 


paper? Probably not, which shows 
that . . . You’ve got to SEE it to 
KNOW it.” 


Other ads in the series are built 
around Hirohito, gasoline ration books, 
Japan, Laval and Malta. It’s a good 
series, dramatic, simple, effective. 


Corpus Christi 


A WELCOME little volume finds its 

way to our desk from the Corpus 
Christi (Texas) Caller-Times, “Corpus 
Christi,” which is part of the Amer- 
ica Guide Series compiled by the 
Writer’s Project of the WPA. It is 
published by the Caller-Times and is 
being sent out by Publisher Conway 
C. Craig as an institutional promotion. 
It makes an excellent promotion, for 
the volume is ably done and makes 











Come Let Us Adore Him..... | 
FRONT PAGE 


The Madison Wisconsin State Journal ob- 

served Christmas Day with this unusual 

front page. Its regular news front page 
was on page three. 








interesting and informative reading, 
particularly for one which delights in 
Americans and in biography, whether 
of men or cities. Publication of the 
volume is definitely a civic service for 
which the community should be grate- 
ful. 


In the Bag 

V MAIL—“A Very Merry Christmas 
from somewhere in England” from 

Major Thor M. Smith, U. S. Army Air 

Forces, on leave for the duration from 

his job as promotion manager of the 

San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald 
and Leader—a page from the paper 
reporting how women are replacing 
the Herald-Leader men who have 
gone off to the war. It makes a good 
news story, and a good promotion for 
the papers. Forty-six Herald-Leader 
men are in service; and women have 
replaced them all. The Herald- 
Leader has also distributed several 
thousand service stars to readers, and 
has just put in a print order for 5,000 
more. 

From the Fresno (Cal.) Bee—a 4- 
page market data folder, “The Isolated 
Fresno Market,” which crowds a lot 
of useful information about the mar- 
ket and the Bee into its small space 
without appearing to be either 
crowded or busy. A nice job. As is 
the Bee’s “Automatic Sales Builder,” 
a weekly tie-up bulletin which goes 
to advertising managers and operators 
of the food outlets that do 76% of the 
local business. The bulletin reports 
the products being advertised the 
current week in the Bee. Each prod- 
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uct name is printed on a little per- 
forated slip which can be detached 
for the store’s own record of how it is 
tying in its own promotional effort 
with the national advertising. “It has 
made quite an impression with the 
agencies,” writes Leighton Stephens, 
national advertising manager, “and 
you may be certain the food adver- 
tisers use it every week. We have 
checked on that.” The Bee has an 
innovation, too, in its grocery and 
drug store route lists in its ratings 
of the stores, rating them by dollar 
volume. Mr. Stephens explains that 
he gets these from the postings of 
their city license fees. “It has struck 
divisional food managers from San 
Francisco so well,” he writes, “that I 
have had them sit by the hour going 
over our analysis of stores.” 


AP News Editor 
Picks 12 Best 
Stories of 1942 


The Associated Press announced on 
Dec. 26 its list of the 12 best stories of 
1942, explaining at the same time that 
the events of this record news year 
burst the usual “ten best” limits. The 
list from Charles ‘Honce, news editor, 
based on the selections of AP editors, 
follows: 

1. A “second front” is opened (Nov. 
7) at the very moment discussion of 
the topic is at white heat, with inva- 
sion of North Africa providing spring- 
board for European attack. 

2. America takes offensive in the Pa- 
cific, administering series of disastrous 
defeats to Japanese. 

3. Russia holds and counter-attacks. 

4. Japan carves out an empire in a 
few short months after mouthing 
about its Greater East Asia Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere for years. 

5. Two-party government strength- 
ened in U. S. with Republican come- 
back at Nov. 3 elections. 

6. Tokyo bombed April 18. 

7. America goes on wartime econ- 
omy, with one cup of coffee a day 
epitomizing the transition. 

8. Six of eight Nazi submarine- 
landed saboteurs executed Aug. 8. 

9. Eddie Rickenbacker rescued. 

10. Dieppe raided Aug. 19 in one of 
most spectacular single incidents of the 
war. 

11. Bombers raid Europe, with 
worst yet to come as American bomb- 
ers and fighters prove their superiority. 

12. Boston’s night club fire tragedy 
Nov. 28. 

The United Press and International 
News Service selections were an- 
nounced in the Dec. 5 issue of Eprror 
& PuBLISHER, covering the first 12 
months since Pearl Harbor. 
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HARLAN W. BRUSH, 77, former 

newspaper publisher and diplomat, 
died at his home in Daytona Beach, 
Fla., Dec. 24, after a brief illness. 
Born at Alliance, Ohio, he became 
founder and publisher of the Alliance 
Review in 1885. In 1895 he purchased 
the North Tonawanda (N. Y.) News. 
President McKinley appointed him 
Consul at Niagara Falls, Ontario, in 
1897. He held the post until 1899, 
when he was named Consul General 
at Milan, Italy. 

Cares H. Sessions, managing edi- 
tor of the Topeka Daily Capital for 
the last 22 years, died there Dec. 25 
after a brief illness. His age was 74. 
He was a reporter for the Kansas City 
Journal, which sent him to Topeka as 
its State correspondent in 1896. He 
served as the Journal’s Washington 
correspondent 1906-7. Mr. Sessions 
was elected Secretary of State in 1912, 
and served two terms. He became 
private secretary to Governor Arthur 
Capper in 1915, was appointed to the 
old Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in 1918 but resigned to become 
managing editor of The Capital, 
owned by Mr. Capper, in 1919. 

Ciype R. RasepEAUX, 55, publisher 
of the Muscatine (Iowa) Journal the 
last 17 years, died Dec. 23. He had 
been in failing health for several years, 
but continued actively as publisher 
until a short time ago. 

Ropney BEAN, a member of the staff 
of the New York Times for 30 years 
and from 1917 until 1939 a member of 
its Washington Bureau, died in Balti- 
more Dec. 23 of pneumonia at the age 
of 56. He had been in ill health for 
three years, retiring two years ago. 
After a brief affiliation with the Sche- 
nectady Gazette, Mr. Bean joined the 
staff of the Times in 1912, becoming 
noted as a political reporter. 

Tuomas Davis Taytor, 72, former 
editor and publisher of the old Phil- 
adelphia Evening Telegraph and once 
advertising manager of the New York 
Times, died Dec. 26 at his home in 
Wyncote, Pa. Mr. Taylor also was co- 
founder with Barron Collier of the 
first street car advertising agency in 
the country. Mr. Taylor was at one 
time local advertising manager of the 
Kansas City Times and later business 
manager of the Kansas City Globe, a 
position he relinquished in turn to 
take over the business managership 
of the Memphis Appeal-Avalanche. 

THorntToN L. SmitH, veteran Wis- 
consin newspaperman and manager of 
the Chicago Tribune’s Milwaukee 
bureau since 1930, died Dec. 26 at St. 
Luke’s Hospital following an opera- 
tion two weeks ago. He was 60 years 
old. Smith entered newspaper work 
in 1900 and joined the Associated 
Press staff in Chicago in 1905. Later 
he served as bureau chief in Dallas, 
Tex., and worked in the San Francisco 
and Washington bureaus. He also was 
employed on the Denver (Colo.) Post. 

Atrrep LeRoy Brxsy, for 13 years 
night city editor of the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News, died Dec. 14 at Porter- 
ville, Cal. He was 63 years old. Bix- 
by, a prominent orange grower, had 
also worked on papers in Lincoln, 
Neb., and in Washington, D. C. 

Gustav F. Berr, for many years 
connected with Springfield, Mass., and 
Hartford, Conn., newspapers, and at 
his death with the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union, died Dec. 23 at his home in 
Ellington, Conn. 

W. H. Partsu, 75 years old, former 
publisher of the Gosport (Ind.) Re- 
porter, died Dec. 23, at Bloomington. 


Aprian E. Moreau, owner and editor 





of the Freehold (N. J.) Transcript, 
weekly newspaper at the Monmouth 
County seat, died Dec. 24 in Mon- 
mouth Memorial Hospital. He was 50. 
Moreau was a member of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


Lreonarp A. Drown, 74, associated 
with the Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star 
for 15 years until his retirement in 
1939, died at his home Dec. 20 follow- 
ing a long illness. Before joining the 
Eagle-Star he had been associated 
with several other Wisconsin newspa- 
pers since 1904. 

GeorceE M. Gace, 42, director of 
marketing, media and research divi- 
sion, Lord and Thomas, since 1940 
in San Francisco, succumbed to a 
heart attack at his home there Dec. 27. 
He was formerly advertising manager 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers Association, 
Fresno, Cal. 

Haroip M. Kuypers, 45, publisher of 
the De Pere (Wis.) Journal-Democrat 
and son of the late John A. Kuypers, 
pioneer Wisconsin editor and pub- 
lisher, died in his sleep at his home 
in De Pere Dec. 22, from a sudden 
heart attack. A graduate of Mar- 
quette University in 1920, Mr. Kuy- 
pers became associated with his father 
in the newspaper business and con- 
tinued active until his death. 

Harry Turner Martin, former city 
hall reporter and feature columnist 
of the San Diego (Cal.) Union, died 
in a San Diego rest home Dec. 19 after 
a six weeks’ illness. Descended of a 
newspaper family, he served as city 
editor of newspapers published by his 
father, the late George W. Martin, in 
St. Joseph, Mo., Jackson, Tenn., Ur- 
bana, Ill., and Ft. Scott, Kan., before 
going to California with his parents 
in 1909. 

Raymonp BAtt, 58,, for 20 years a 
member of the Los Angeles Times 
composing room staff, died Dec. 19 
in Los Angeles. Ball joined the Times 
as one of the force hastily assembled 
on the night that the newspaper’s 
plant was dynamited in 1910 and 
which saw to it that the Times was 
printed despite wreckage and turmoil. 

Epmunp J. (Jack) Hayes, manager 
of the Atlanta office of J. J. Devine 
& Associates, Inc., died Dec. 23 at his 
home in Atlanta, after a short illness 
of a heart ailment. Mr. Hayes had 
been a member of the Devine organ- 
ization for 16 years. He was also 
Southern advertising representative of 
other firms. 

Lieut. Frep B. Hitt, a member of 
the reportorial staff of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald at the time he received 
his commission as a lieutenant in 
June, 1942, was killed in action during 
the invasion of Africa. 


Private C. L. Hoover, son of John 
Hoover, news editor of the Winches- 
ter (Va.) Star, has been killed in 
action somewhere in Africa. 

J. Epwarp Exuiorr, chief proof 
reader for the New London (Conn.) 
Day for eight years, died suddenly of 
a heart attack Dec. 19 at his home in 
New London. He formerly worked 
on the Bridgeport papers. 

Witiam C. Getty, 57, of the San 
Francisco (Cal.) Call-Bulletin edi- 
torial staff, formerly managing editor 
of the Santa Barbara Morning Press 
and member of the San Diego Union 
editorial department, died recently in 
San Francisco. 

Rocer M. Pace, 66, Georgia news- 
paperman, died at his home in Colum- 
bus recently. He became ill three 
months ago but had returned to work 
and his death was unexpected. He 
was at his desk the afternoon before 
he died. Starting in his youth with 
the Columbus Ledger, he rose to the 
position of editor-in-chief of the 
Ledger-Enquirer papers. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


WINS FREEDOM 

Matthew Anthony Schmidt, 61, con- 
victed dynamiter of the Los Angeles 
Times building in 1910, has won his 
freedom, according to Anton Johansen, 
business manager of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor News. Schmidt's 
sentence was commuted by Gov. Olson 
of California. Johansen said Schmidt, 
who has been on parole since Aug. 28, 
1939, has been assistant radio engineer 
of radio station WCFL, Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor station. Schmidt was 
sentenced to life imprisonment in San 
Quentin penitentiary after the 1910 
bombing of the Los Angeles Times in 
which 21 persons were killed. 

* 


REGAINED CONTROL 
Cuico, Cal., Dec. 28—V. C. Richards 
and Senator Charles H. Deuel, former 
publishers of the Chico (Cal.) Morn- 
ing Record, have resumed control of 
the paper from Ralph Gordon, who 
entered the Chico field in 1941, Rich- 
ards and Deuel have been associated 
more than 45 years in Chico, They 
sold their property in 1941 to Stanley 
Beaubaire and Keith Topping, pub- 
lishers of the Hanford (Cal.) Journal, 
who shortly sold to Gordon, a former 
Hearst executive and cartoonist. 


+ 
TO SHARE 15°, 

Employes of the Gannett Company, 
publisher of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle and Times- 
Union, will share 15% of the concern’s 
1942 net profits, the company an- 
nounced Dec. 23. Similar action was 
recommended for 18 subsidiary news- 
papers. F. A. Glover, business man- 
ager of the Times-Union, said pay- 
ments based on individual earnings 
will go in February to some 700 
Rochester employes. 


OWI BANS FINNS’ NEWS 


WaAsuHINGTON, Dec. 29—In reprisal for 
restrictions placed upon dissemina- 
tion of OWI releases through the 
American legation at Helsinki, the 
U. S. government today ordered the 
Finnish Information Service, New 
York City, to cease issuing news re- 
leases and pamphlets in this country. 








Legal Notice 


Pursuant to the Charter and By-Laws, the 
annual meeting of the Stockholders of 
THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER COMPANY 
will be held in the offices of the Com- 

any, Suite 1700, Times Tower, Times 
uare, New York, N. Y., at 11:00 A.M, 
on Wednesday, January 27th, 1943, for 
the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the meeting. 
Robert U. Brown, 
January 2nd, 1943. 





Secretary. 








Mechanical Equipment For Sale 





Duplex 12-page flatbed, used to print the 
St. Alban’s | Messenger ‘til July, 
when Messenger-Burlington Daily News 
ee a consolidated. Fair price. William 

oeb, Publisher, St. Albans, Vt. 


For Sale: Carload of newsprint, 29 inches 
and 58 inches width. New stock. For sale 
on account of change of size. Quote best 
offer f.o.b. Washington, New Jersey. Ad- 
dress The Star, Washington, New Jersey. 








For Sale: Duplex 10-page flatbed press in 
A-1 condition. Reasonable. ‘‘Aurora und 
Christliche Woche,’’ 564 Dodge Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Sale: Two £8 Linotypes, $1250.00 
each, and one $14, 28 channel Linotype, 
$1500.00. Excellent condition. Ft. Lau- 
derdale Times, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 








Goss Newspaper Press—32-page, two plates 
wide, four decks high and color attach- 
ment; 239/16” cutoff. Complete with 
practically new Cline-Westinghouse alter- 
nating current motors and controllers. 
Goodrich rubber form rollers, recently 
factory rebuilt Hoe double cooled casting 
box and Hoe finishing machine. Excep- 
tionally good condition. Used exclusively 
for four-color comic printing for last ten 
years. An ideal press for non-metropoli- 
tan daily. R. B. Chandler, The Mobile 
Press Register, Mobile, Alabama. 


Scott and Hoe heavy duty Matrix rollers; 
Rouse band saw; Wesel electric proof 
press; Vandercook $325 full-page proof 
press; model 5, 8, and 14 Linotypes; 
model A and CSM Intertypes; saw trim- 
mers, type cabinets and many other 
items. Northern Machine Works, Mar- 
shall & Jefferson Streets, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 











Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


Melting pot wanted with bottom tap; must 
be one-ton capacity or larger. Box 1388, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted: Cutler-Hammer full automatic two- 
motor web press drive and crosshead type 
controller for operation on 220 volt 60 
cycle phase. Give full details, including 
serial number of panel. Box 204, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WANTED 
Goss press, single width (two pages wide), 
13% inch printing diameter—21% inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full details 
oan prices. Box 1042, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 














CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


“SITUATIONS WANTED" 
(Cash with Order) 





| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .99 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE THURSDAY NOON 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 
To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space acceptable for publication is 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
key their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


This service is rendered gratuitous in con- 
nection with our "Situations Wanted" ad- 
vertisers in lieu of the continuous number 
of calls we receive from newspapers, maga- 
zines, publicity, advertising and allied pro- 
fessions for men (and women, too), for 
all departments of the craft. Registration 
for listing experience and basic data sent 
upon receipt of four-time copy and pay- 
ment. Change or substitute copy permis- 
sible on four-time advertisements. 





Wanted: Hoe or Goss Sextuple or larger 
color press, tabloid, late construction, 
roller bearings, automatic tensions; also 
autoplate and A. C. motor desired. Box 
156, Editor & Publisher, 





Wanted: Used Elrod complete with molds, 
and Ludlow with good assortment of 
mats, and two cabinets. Must be first- 
class and bear inspection of factory repre- 
sentative. Box 175, Editor & Publisher. 








Newspapers For Sale 


Capable handling, buying, selling, mergers. 
No leases or trades. Highest references. 
Len Feighner Agency, Nashville, Michi- 
gan. 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
appraised. Confidential negotiations. 
; L. PARKER LIKELY 

Times Building New York 














Help Wanted 


A diplomatic but determined floorman, 
capable of leadership and ingenuity, to 
be ass’t foreman in composing room of 
New England afternoon daily producing 
two separate newspapers at same time, 
total circulation 10,000. Box 190, Editor 
& Publisher. 








Advertising Manager and assistant, both 
capable of good layouts and ability to 
sell. State age, when could report, sal- 
ary expected. Permanent. 


f > Write Morn- 
ing News, Florence, 8S. C. 





Advertising Manager wanted who can act 
as Business Manager for small, Pennsyl- 


vania Daily. State age, experience, sal- 
ary, draft status. Box 193, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Advertising Salesman for Middlewestern 
city of 85,000, above-average in layouts. 
Give educational and business background, 
state draft status. A producer will be well 
paid! Write Box 206, Editor & Publish- 
er. 
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CONSIDERABLE dissatisfaction with 
the news performance of American 
newspapers, especially on Washington 
affairs, is expressed 


Reporting in a letter sent last 
week to officers and 

by Press vs. directors of the 
Radio American Newspaper 


Publishers Associa- 
tion by Clare Marshall, editorial di- 
rector of the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
Gazette. 

Mr. Marshall thinks the press has 
been remiss both in public service and 
in news gathering, despite its mag- 
nificent showing on the scrap drive 
and other public movements, and he 
wants something done about it in a 
hurry. 

In his letter to the ANPA directors, 
he says: 

“Freedom of the press is not 
predicated upon cash register tech- 
nique. 

“If through our columns, both local 
and by wire, the American press con- 
tinues to fall short of the public service 
rendered by radio (a government- 
licensed agency) then we shall lose 
our freedom. 

“If the Associated Press _ suit 
had for its object intimidation, 
then, in our opinion, the goal has al- 
ready been attained. Even as sub- 
scribers to the U.P. and INS and as a 
member of the AP, this newspaper 
feels it is not rendering the service 
newswise which is our obligation, de- 
manded of a free press. As recent evi- 
dence: 

“1. Wire service stories on reason 
for Leon Henderson’s resignation—‘a 
lame back.’ Why isn’t the real story 
told. Radio does it. 

“2. Abuses and violations of all 
rationing regulations in Washington. 
Listen to Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s radio re- 
cital of the evidence. 

“3. Bogging down of patriotic Amer- 
ican industry and labor by all the 
bureaucratic agencies requesting mul- 
titudinous reports. Again, listen to 
radio uncover the horrible situation. 
Try to find the full story in all the wire 
services.” 

And, further, 

“Someone will say that newspapers 
here and there do show enterprise and 
are presenting the true picture of 
events and conditions by going off 
their regular beats to dig up real 
facts. 

“True enough, but they are few 
and widely scattered. 

“They are mere voices crying in the 
wilderness. 

“There is no co-ordinated effort. 
The Cedar Rapids Gazette may unearth 
a bad situation in a bureaucratic set- 
up; so might the Baltimore Sun and the 
Los Angeles Times, but each does not 
know what the other is doing. Some 
kind of a co-ordinated group could 
lift the story out of the corners of the 
country to a nationwide status. It 
would be published generally and, 
with the entire newspaper profession 
joining in the effort, effective pressure 
could be brought to bear on the proper 
authorities. 

“As it is now, officials are too 
prone to consider one newspaper’s 
constructive criticism, based on hith- 
erto little known fact, as isolated and 
unimportant. 

“At the same time, a radio com- 
mentator speaks once and has a 
nationwide audience. If the news 
services won’t tell the true story be- 
cause of fear of editorial or political 
bias, it is high time newspapers them- 
selves got together.” 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


THOSE are tough words. They carry 
more than a grain of truth, but this 
writer doesn’t follow Mr. Marshall’s 
line of solution, for 


Troubles several reasons. One 

. is that all the man- 
of Voday's power and _ ability 
Reporters _— that is needed to pro- 


duce a country-wide 
interpretative and and explanatory 
service exists within the present 
structure. The three major news 
services today are manned well 
enough to give newspapers any kind 
of service that newspapers want and 
will pay for. In fact, they are already 
far along the line indicated by Mr. 
Marshall’s letter. 

The major difficulty lies in Wash- 
ington itself. There are scores of 
crack men representing newspapers as 
correspondents, either for press ser- 
vices or individual journals. Due to 
the call of the armed services and the 
government departments, there are 
probably fewer highly trained corres- 
pondents on newspaper duty than was 
the case a year ago, and that fact 
makes it more difficult for the men 
who knew their jobs. Another fac- 
tor which must be experienced to be 
appreciated is the tremendous web 
of officialdom that correspondents have 
to navigate to learn a simple fact. 
These new officials are not in Wash- 
ington because they want to be, for the 
most part. They have been called 
there at great sacrifice, frequently, to 
help the government unravel the my- 
riad complexities that a world-wide 
war has inflicted upon our country. 
How complex these technicalities are 
can be quickly illustrated by one of 
the minor problems besetting the 
newspaper business—the supply of 
zinc for photo-engraving. 

The whole publishing industry 
uses no more than 9,000 tons a year 
of this metal, a mere pinch against the 
mountains of zine that go into ammu- 
nition alone. One might think that a 
simple order from a responsible body 
could settle the matter in an hour. 
Yet the problem has been under con- 
sideration since last summer; several 
orders for conservation have been 
given, only to be modified when it 
was proven that their immediate and 
drastic application would damage pri- 
vate business. After seven months, 
publishers will get down to brass tacks 
on 'Feb. 15, when they will begin to 
operate on an annual tonnage only 
half as large as that of 1941. 

We are still a free country, and a 
lot of us are not yet aware of the fact 
that a global war calls upon everyone 
to give or do something. That is one 
reason why it is so difficult to get 
things done quickly. Individual inter- 
ests, often selfish and inconsiderate 
of national necessities, block measures 
that are considered vital to the prose- 
cution of the war by men in posses- 
sion of all the facts. Until those con- 
flicts can be eliminated, one by one, 
the people in charge of the matters 
seldom wish to prejudice or delay set- 
tlement by giving out incomplete and 
premature news. And the news that 
reporters dig up on their own is often 
incomplete and incomprehensible to 
those who don’t know the behind-the- 
scenes story. 

Another cause of obscurity and 
superficiality in the news is the screen 
of censorship, which probably is being 
thrown in front of more than purely 
military affairs. Almost every official 
in government service believes that 
his job is vital to winning the war, 
and is correspondingly reluctant to 
release news unless it will add some 
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personal glory to his name or his 
office. Washington correspondents 
complain privately that there has been 
too much of that in departments hav- 
ing little to do with the execution of 
war measures. 
* 
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CONCEDING that there is a good bit 
of superficial coverage of news from 

Washington, we don’t believe that 

radio is giving its au- 


News, Not dience more _ than 
@useces readers get from 
< their newspapers. In 
Wanted the case of the Hen- 


derson resignation, 
cited as a “horrible example” by Mr. 
Marshall, there was no failure on the 
part of the newspapers that we read 
to report the true facts. Mr. Hender- 
son made no secret of the reason for 
his departure from OPA, and his 
statements were equally available to 
press and radio, and were equally 
used by both. 

Some radio reporters, like some 
newspaper columnists, use opinion 
and conjecture as trimmings of their 
pure news information, and it is quite 
clear that Mr. Marshall does not re- 
gard that as the solution of the prob- 
lem he poses. Neither do we, nor 
any other newspaperman concerned 
with the function of clean news as a 
bulwark of democracy. We all want 
facts explained with relation to their 
background, but we don’t want them 
embroidered with guesses, backdoor 
gossip, or the personal politics of the 
reporter. And, so far as they have 
been able to do so under the difficul- 
ties of war, the correspondents of the 
major press services and newspapers 
have tried to present the facts fairly 
and truly. No one will argue that the 
job has been perfectly done, but it has 
been done much better than the casual 
reader of Mr. Marshall’s proposal 
would conclude. 1 

Reporting of practically every phase 
of our national activities today calls 
for the kind of journalism that Joseph 
Pulitzer had in mind when he pro- 
posed the establishment of a special 
school at Columbia in 1903. It calls 
for men who know something about 
everything, and “everything” in the 
newspaper field today means much 
more than it did 40 years ago. The 
men assigned to cover the works of 
the War Production Board alone have 
to be expert in fields that were not 
even imagined as subjects for news- 
paper print in 1903. The men who 
cover the Treasury have to deal with 
financial situations involving astro- 
nomical figures of money and which 
touch the pocket books of every per- 
son in the country. Farm economy 
was a relatively simple affair in 1903, 
and seldom received any newspaper 
attention except in the back-page 
market prices. Today, it is enmeshed 
in a world-wide tangle of tariffs and 
politics, and a word from Washington 
immediately affects the life of every 
individual. 

When, as sometimes happens, the 
officials in charge of these complex 
situations don’t know how to state 
their decisions in clear, non-technical 
language, even the best reporters have 
their troubles in writing a compre- 
hensible story. If the reporter comes 
“cold” on such an assignment, the 
chances of getting a clear story are 
bad indeed. 

There never has been an over-sup- 
ply of the sort of reporters that Joseph 
Pulitzer envisioned as necessary for 
the continued health of newspapers, 
but there are a great many more of 
them on duty now than there were 40 


years ago. They can’t be grown over- 
night, and when they do come along 
their superior talents often attract the 
attention of people who can offer them 
more than the ordinary newspaper 
salary. There are a number of highly 
qualified newspaper people in Wash- 
ington who are no longer writing for 
newspapers. They are working for 
Uncle Sam or for private interests, 
and the loss is very much the news- 
papers’ and the public’s. 
+ * * 


MR. MARSHALL’S idea that a new 
organization be formed for the pur- 
pose of collecting and distributing 
purely national news 


No New seems to us an un- 
Organization "°cessary diversion 
man-power and 

Needed brains from a_ pool 


which is already de- 
pleted by war. The three big press 
services are all represented at every 
point where news of national interest 
might develop, and if the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette or any other newspa- 
per, large or small, turns up a story 
of more than local interest, the chances 
are ten to one that that fact will get on 
the wires of at least one of the 
services. Whether it will find its way 
into print widely depends on many 
local conditions over which the orig- 
inal source and the distributing me- 
dium have no control. 

In any case, the machinery now ex- 
ists for service of the kind suggested 
by the Cedar Rapids editor. What is 
now being done along his lines needs 
merely to be augmented and em- 
phasized, not only by the press ser- 
vices but by newspapers themselves. 
Certain it is that newspapers have 
much more to their credit during the 
past year than the organization of a 
successful drive for scrap. They have 
not lagged behind radio in the ex- 
position of important news, except for 
the inevitable fact that radio has been 
able to beat them to the street with 
the initial news of almost every im- 
portant story. In our opinion, that fact 
has given radio no particular ad- 
vantage in the public’s mind. It has 
not weakened the newspaper as the 
major medium of public information. 
It has not hit at the foundations of the 
Constitutional guarantee of press free- 
dom. 

The latter is safe so long as enter- 
prising, honest, and energetic editors 
like Mr. Marshall are concerned with 
their own performance as the only 
sound basis for free press permanence. 
The free press will be in danger only 
when editors believe it a God-given 
inalienable right to the owner of a 
printing press. We don’t know any 
who so regard it, and spokesmen for 
newspaper interests have time and 
again emphasized that they are guard- 
ians of a public trust. That emphasis, 
of course, must be backed up by day- 
to-day performance, and, in general, 
we should say that it has been by the 
majority of newspapers, daily and 
weekly. 

The suggestion of Mr. Marshall 
ought to provide an interesting hour 
or two for the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors at its meeting in 
Washington three weeks hence, pro- 
vided the program is not already 
jammed to capacity. Out of such a 
discussion, we might learn whether 
there is a general sympathy with Mr. 
Marshall’s judgment and an acute need 
for the service he suggests. Any idea 
that might solidify the relations of 
newspapers with their readers is 
always worth consideration. 


CANCEL TRAVEL PASSES 


Heavy congestion of travel facilities 
has resulted in cancellation of cour- 
tesy and trade exchange press passes 
and mileage books issued by several 
Southern railroads to newspapers in 
some sections their lines are serving. 
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ies von HinpENBURG was a professional 
soldier with little taste for politics — and 
little love for the upstart paperhanger whom 
he had to accept as Chancellor. 


After the last war, the shrewd old 
Prussian put his finger on one prime reason 
for Germany's defeat, with these words: 
“America’s brilliant, if pitiless, war industry 
had entered the service of patriotism and 
had not failed it. . .. They understood war.” 

Now history is repeating itself for 
Hindenburg’s successor! America’s war 
industry again is pouring out planes, tanks 
and guns — meeting production goals that 
seemed fantastic at first. 
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Back of this fast-growing military power 
is electric power —far more power than 
Hitler and all his henchmen have together 
— turning the huge machines that turn out 
everything from bullets to bombers to 


battleships. 


Behind the great bulk of this power are 
the electric companies under experienced 
business management — doing their job 
right around the clock and the calendar 
— delivering electric power in increasing, 
incredible quantities! 

And back of it all, of course, is the 
American way of life at work — where free 
men and women are encouraged to invent, 


invest, produce, and everybody benefits — 
a way of life the little rabble-rousing, rug- 
biting dictator will never understand — 
until, perhaps, in some shadowy hereafter, 
he hears his old commander mutter: 


“T told you so.” 
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of today’s journalism 
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